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The Pleasures of Lite 


(Condensed from Woman’s Home Companion, July '24) 




















One of a series of articles by Arnold Bennett 


UPPOSING you were to ask a 

friend was he is going to do 

tonight, and he were to answer: 
“I’m going to think!”’ 

You would certainly be surprised, 
and would no doubt say to yourself: 
“A sad case! My poor friend: Jack 
is becoming queer in the head, pe- 
culiar, eccentric.’’ And you would 
spread the deplorable news among 
your mutual friends. 

Yet we ought often to hear of such 
a thing. And the reason why we 
seldom or never hear of it is that 
people are born, live, and die with- 
out ever discovering what a truly 
marvelous instrument they carry 
about with them under their scalps. 

Only in relatively rare instances 
has a man to employ the full power 
of his brain in the daily business of 
life. The persons in a thousand dif- 
ferent vocations may feel tired at 
the end of their day; but it is cer- 
tain that their brains are not tired. 
but do they use their untired brains 
apart from the daily business of 
life? They do not, or they do but 
very little. They confuse one sort 
of fatigue with a different sort of 
fatigue, and arrive at the conclusion 
that because they feel incapable of 
doing any more daily business, there- 
fore they are incapable of doing any- 
thing whatever, and their brain must 
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completely ‘‘slack.”’ 

There are some who read for 
pleasure in their spare hours, and 
call it brain work. I am much in 
favor of reading for pleasure, but I 
could not call it brain work. A 
person may read all day and only 
his eyes will be tired. 

Thus in the majority of cases the 
brain never ‘‘carries its full load’’ 
from one year’s end to the next. It 
is left to stagnate. It is in fact un- 
discovered, unexploited, and practi- 
cally quite unknown. The brains of 
most people suffer simply from neg- 
lect. Neither the brain nor its owner 
can be comfortable or fully worthy 
of praise until the brain has learnt 
to obey. Order your brain to think 
about a given subject, and the 
chances are a thousand to one that 
it will think about the subject for 
ten seconds and will then bound 
away to another subject and will 
keep on bounding from subject to 
subject, touching all except the given 
subject. It is undisciplined. 

Nevertheless it is capable of stick- 
ing to one subject when on great 
occasions sufficient moral pressure is 
applied to it by its master. Nay, 
more, it will continue to do so long 
after it has ceased to be of use. 
This pkenomenon is known as worry, 
and constitutes another proof of lack 
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of discipline. 
said to be disciplined until it will 
think about what it is told to think 
about, and cease when it is told to. 

You may inquire what this preach- 
ment in favor of mental calisthenics 
can have to do with the pleasures 


The brain cannot be 


of life. The relation between brain 
control and joyous relaxation does 
not leap to the eye. But it exists. 
Indeed, if you renounce the pleas- 
ures of thought, you will renounce 
one of the subtlest of relaxations—a 
relaxation, moreover, which needs 
for its practice no material apparatus 
and no human partner. 

To the man who is skeptical con- 
cerning the pleasure to be got from 
the function of thought in any form 
I would point out that he himself 
has likely had experiences of such 
pleasure. One of the first acts of 
anybody who has had a striking suc- 
cess is to get away by himself and 
deliberately set his brain to dwell up- 
on it—for the pure joy of the thing. 
Why, a person who has wooed and 
won, will obstinately drive away 
sleep for a whole night in order to 
gloat over this lovely fact. 

Daydreams give another example 
of the pleasure of thought. Day- 
dreams probably are as dangerous as 
alcohol if they become immoderately 
yielded to. But how exquisite a 
sin! The only sin, perhaps, that does 
not sear the soul. 

And here, I ought to mention that 
brain control offers at least one tre- 
mendous negative satisfaction. It 
can banish worry. Worry serves no 
end; it is merely a stupid waste of 
time in unpleasantness. The con- 
trolled brain will avoid this foolish- 
ness, and will upon command divert 
itself into a new path and so sub- 
stitute pleasure for pain. 


Returning to the main issue, I 
wish to say plainly that in order to 
get the most pleasurable results out 
of the brain, the affair must be treat- 
ed with the same earnestness and 
thoroughness as one would give to 
the pursuit of any other pleasure. 
And principally time must be de- 
liberately set apart for it—-as, for 
example, one sets apart a time for 
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golf, bridge, or music. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,”’ some- 
one asks, ‘“‘that you will sit down in 
cold blood to do nothing but ma- 
neuver your brain for this purpose 
of diversion? How odd!” And yet, 
as long as people take their bodies 
for a walk in the material landscape 
for the pleasure of doing so, there 
can surely be no sound reason why 
people should not take their brains 
for a walk in the landscape of 
thought. 

Perhaps you will ask, “But what 
shall I think about for thinking’s 


sake in order to obtain pleasure 
therefrom?’’ You will choose for 
yourself. You might perhaps choose 


the subject of your youthful memo- 
ries. We forget the details of our 
lives, yet they are all, big and little, 
very interesting. 


Of course you know what is the 
most interesting thing in the world, 
and the least understood: one’s own 
character and conduct! If you think 
it would be but a tedious form of 
diversion deliberately to examine 
these twin subjects in detail, then 
let me suggest that you try it. Al- 
though moral improvement is fairly 
certain to result from it, I offer it 
exclusively as a distraction, to rank 
with other distractions. 

Here is another subject: An al- 
most universal tendency of mankind 
is to regard itself as somewhat ill 
used by destiny. Nearly every man 
will exclaim, when something has 
miscarried: ‘“ Just my luck!”’ Now, 
solely as a pleasant brain exercise, 
try to catalogue all the bits of good 
luck which you have had in your life. 
The exercise will probably erase from 
your word-book the phrase “Just my 
luck,” and correct your general per- 
spective. 

It is not my fault if the pleasure of ex- 
ercising the brain for the sake of exer- 
cising it seems to involve, and indeed 
does involve, moral amelioration, exhilar- 
ation, more cheerfulness, and higher spir- 
its. My aim was honestly to discover 
nieasures. It is sad to think that the 
brain pastime will also improve the ca- 
pacity of the brain itself, enabling it to 
perform the serious work of life more 
efficiently than before. I say it is sad 
because most of us detest any mixing of 
morals and amusement. 
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Would You Live 


Condensed from Hearst's 
Allan L. 


NEW YORK millionaire, a few 

years ago, committed suicide. 

His health was good. He nad 
no cares, business or domestic; this 
we know because he never had a busi- 
ness or a wife. When he was in New 
York, he lived in a club where he 
could have everything he wanted. He 
had a great itch for traveling. No 
matter what place might be men- 
tioned, the reply of this weary gen- 
tleman was likely to be the same: “I 
have been there.” One day he re- 
turned from a journey, and shot him- 
self. The papers said he was tired of 
life—tired at the age of 55. 

How many are tired of. life who do 
not shoot themselves? How many 
have so enjoyed life that they would 
like to live their lives over again? 
Ask this question of. your friends 
who are more than 50. Nine out of 
ten will begin with an “if.” They 
would like to live their lives over 
again if they could avoid this or that. 
They would like to take another whirl 
at life if they could make life some- 
thing different. 

Once in a while ,there are excep- 
tions. One comés to mind now. The 
lady was in her eighties. She was 
frail. She had seen her friends die 
until she was almost the “last leaf 
upon the tree.” Nothing, however, 
had ever been able permanently to 
steam the tide of her happiness. 
Though she lived in the country, she 
kept in touch with the world. She 
also kept chickens and a_ garden. 
When I asked her what she regarded 
as the happiest period of her life. her 
eyes lighted up as she replied, “Right 
now.” 

It isn’t what we have but what 
has us that counts. When the world 
has a strong hold on our interests, 
time flies. We like life and want 
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Your Life Over? 


International (July '24) 


Benson 


some more of it. 

Why shouldn’t people tire of life 
who do not realize that the only pos- 
sible place to live is in the mind? It 
is the seat of all sensation. The 
body cannot do much to entertain the 
mind. But who can place a limit 
upon the world’s capacity to keep the 
mind pleasantly employed? The world 
is so full of wonders—so brimming 
with interesting things. The body 
can perceive but few of them. The 
mind can perceive them all. Nor 
does the body have to take the mind 
where the things are. The little mor- 
tuary chamber of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
could hold but a few bodies. But It 
held all of our minds. 

There are so many things in this 
world to think of and to do. We 
should all cease to use the expression 
“tired of life.” People never tire of 


life. They become weary of one set 
of thoughts. All do who have but one 
set. Not knowing what is the matter 


with them. they think the world is to 
blame. Whoever works long enough 
to be at his best becomes an expert. 
Whoever becomes an expert becomes 
tired of his job if he knows nothing 
and is interested in nothing but his 
job. There is nothing so dreary as 
a man who knows nothing except 
what he is paid to know. He knows 
it. He is so stale and uninteresting 
that he does not, even interest him- 
self. 

Yet it is obvious that we’ve got to 
stick to our jobs because each of us 
is an expert in his own way and the 
world can not afford to lose what we 
have learned. But there is a way 
out. We have but to discover that 
the only place in which we can live 
is in our minds. A human mind is 
possibly the most restless force on 
earth. It demands not only ceaseless 
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activity, but change. 
it demands ceaseless activity lies in 
the fact that nobody ever sits around 
thinking of nothing — his mind a 
blank. The moment the mind ceases 


The proof that 


thinking of one thing it thinks of 
another. But it can think only of 
what it knows about and if it knows 
but few things its field of operations 
is correspondingly limited. The fact 
that this active human mind requires 
change needs no proof. Nobody wants 
to think too long upon one subject. 
That is why Woodrow Wilson some- 
times used to turn from statecraft to 
detective stories. It is why Edison, 
tired of electricity, turns to the study 
of sound, and from it perhaps to me- 
chanics or a problem in business. 


We do not need to change our oc- 
cupations to get a new set of 
thoughts. We can have as many as 
the mind will hold. All we need to 
do is to get in touch with the world. 
Here is where the radio comes in. 
Never before in all human history 
was there such an opportunity for 
human minds to meet—for one to get 
in touch with the world. Whoever 
overlooks the radio overlooks the 
greatest fact in modern mental life. 
There is constant improvement in the 
radio programs. 


The perversity of the human mind 
is beyond all understanding. It 1s 
unhappy in ruts, yet its constant 
tendency is to fall into them. It will 
fall into a gloomy rut, but if given 
an opportunity will as readily fall 
into a happy one. Wise persons 
choose their ruts carefully—and make 
as many new ones as possible every 
day. Some persons, early in life. 
seem by chance to fall into paths of 
life that lead to happiness. They 
are intensely interested in everything. 
Some put the emphasis on the joy of 
life and pay only respectful atten- 
tion to its seriousness; others trans- 
pose the emphasis and a few shift it 
back and forth between the two ex- 
tremes. Probably the shifters are 
more worth while, to themselves and 
others. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt was 
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a fine example of the shifter. He 
could be serious as Justice sitting on 
the bench at the trial of Treason; 
or partly serious, as when he raided 
the African jungles in the interest of 
pure science—and sport; or wholly 
joyful as he was when he used to 
show his teeth, slap his friends on 
the back and tell them that he was 
having a “corking time.” 

John Burroughs, the naturalist, and 
Sarah Bernhardt also loved life to 
the last. 

What is wrong with life? Nothing. 
We let life handle us. We should 
handle life. What is the right path? 
There is but one—interest. Throw 
the controller all the way over and 
be intensely interested. Intensity is 
largely a matter of habit. Too many 
of us seem afraid to let ourselves go. 

Intensity, in this connection, comes 
mostly from perception and appre- 
ciation. The more you see—the more 
you understand—the more you are 
enthralled. Focus your mind on one 
thing at a time. It doesn’t matter 
so much what it is. What interests 
vou must depend upon what you are. 
But cultivate the ability to be tre- 
mendously interested in something. 

Pick out whatever interests you 
most at the moment. Nor stop at one 
thing. Take on a: many interests as 
you can. As you need others, be sure 
that you get them. You can get 
them only by getting in touch with 
the world—by meeting people that 
interest you, or by reading. 

And be sure to insulate «yourself 
against the petty things of life that 
should be kept petty. Don’t let any 
undesirable person move into your 
mind and make you miserable. If 
somebody whom you have to meet in 
your work is a pest, keep him out by 
refusing to let him occupy your mind 
for more than brief moments. In 
short, handle vour life instead of let- 


ting your life handle you. 

We can stand others who are dull be- 
cause we can move away from them. We 
can thus shut them out. But who can 
shut out himself? <A dull person tires 
himself more than anybody else. And who 
is not dull who is not much interested in 
anything? 
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England and America 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (July '24) 
A. G. Gardiner 


A WELL-KNOWN American who 
has been on a visit to this coun- 
try, with which he is exception- 
ally familiar, remarked to me the 
other day that he had been disquieted 
by the change of feeling which he 

had found here on the subject of 

America. He was disquieted because, 
like most responsible Americans, he 
regarded fraternal relations between 
the two peoples as the most necessary 
condition of the general well-being of 
the world. He attributed the changed 
feeling to the undercurrent of dissat- 
isfaction which existed on the subject 
of the American debt. 

I do not know whether my friend’s 
impression is well founded, but there 
is abundant ground for the view that 
the English taxpayer, between debt- 
ors who will not pay him his debts 
and creditors who do not release him 
from his obligations, is being rough- 
ly handled. This view is strengthen- 
ed by the fact that the money which 
England borrowed during the War 
was not borrowed for her own needs 
but entirely for the needs of her 
Allies. The fact that her credit and 
her business honor should have been 
regarded as the only reliable finan- 
cial guarantee in Europe was a flat- 
tering recognition of her position, 
but there were those, like Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, who at the time gravely ques- 
tioned the wisdom and the justice of 
making ourselves responsible to one 
Ally for the borrowings of other Al- 
lies. The tendency in England dur- 
ing the War was to flout business 
considerations with lavish prodigal- 
ity, in strange contrast to the severe 
economy of the French, who conduct- 
ed the War on the strictest business 
principles, profited by the presence of 
two million troops of Allied Powers 
on their soil for four years and punc- 
tually charged those Allies with 
“damages” incident to their presence. 

It was assumed that while fulfilling 
our obligations to America we should 
be reimbursed by our Allies in re- 
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spect to those obligations which we 
had undertaken on their behalf. In 
that expectation of course we have 
been grossly disappointed, and it 
might reasonably be said that our 
dissatisfaction should be directed not 
across the Atlantic but across the 
Channel. While the English taxpay- 
er is staggering under a burden of 
taxation unprecedented in European 
history, and while that taxation in 
no inconsiderable degree represents 
payments to America in respect to 
debts incurred on behalf of France 
and Italy, the French taxpayer is 
still subject only to a trivial impost; 
and the French nation, while ignoring 
its debts, is spending more than the 
equivalent of the interest of those 
debts in arming the smaller states 
which accept its practical sovereign- 
ty, and in building up a system of 
blockhouses on the Continent, design- 
ed to establish a military domination 
of Europe’ unprecedented _ since 
Napoleon. 

To all this must be added the fact 
that the policy which M. Poincare 
has imposed on the Allies has pre- 
vented the recovery of world trade 
upon which the industrial prosperity 
of England depends. There was never 
any question that the debt we had 
incurred to America, even though it 
was on behalf of others, should be 
honored; but it is not unnatural that 
as the pressure of taxation is in- 
creasingly felt, as the recovery of 
Europe and the depression of trade 
is delayed, the sense tends to develop 
that this country is being unfairly 
crushed between the upper and neth- 
er millstones. 

The end of the War left the Euro- 
pean system in chaos. That system 
had been founded on the basis of 
competitive armaments and the fa- 
tal principle of the balance of power. 
The ruin that was left by the war 
provided a magnificent opportunity 
such as there had never been before 
of reconstructing society on a more 
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rational and enduring foundation. 
The two Powers which had survived 
the catastrophe with least misfortune 
were equally interested in a pacific 


solution of the world’s affairs. The 
British and American Common- 
wealths were left, assuming they 


acted in agreement, the supreme ar- 
biters of the world. They command- 
ed practically the whole of the credit 
left in the world. Their command 
of the sea was absolute and their 
military potentialities as considerable 
as those of all the nations outside 
their borders. In wealth of resources 
—the determining factor in activities 
of peace as well as war—their su- 
premacy was equally marked. 

Nor was their community of in- 
terest lacking. They spoke the same 
language and derived their ideas of 
justice and social order largely from 
the same sources. They had in their 
relations offered the world the most 
conspicuous example in history of the 
rational adjustment of differences. 
Two outstanding incidents of a cen- 
tury of peace between them repre- 
sented the most outstanding steps 
that have ever been taken toward 
the substitution of reason for force 
in international relationships. The 
first—the honor of which belongs 
primarily to America—was the Rush- 
Bagot agreement made at the end of 
the War of 1812, in pursuance of 
which the American-Canadian fron- 
tier of nearly 4,000 miles has remain- 
ed for a century without fort or gun, 
warship or sentry from end to end. 
The records of nations will be 
searched in vain for any measure so 
wise, so courageous, and so trium- 
phant. Uninterrupted peace has been 
the fruit of that act of faith and 
mutual good will. The other episode, 
the submission by the British Gov- 
ernment to the “Alabama” claims to 
arbitration, was a no less conspicu- 
ous triumph for rational processes 
in international affairs. 

Yet the relations of the two coun- 
tries had not been conspicuous for 
amiability. The occasions of sharp 
and even embittered controversy have 
been frequent and serious. Between 
the United States and ourselves have 
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been waged some of the most fierce 
verbal and diplomatic battles in his- 
tory, but in the end reason has al- 
ways prevailed, a sensible agreement 
has been reached, and when reached 
it has invariably been kept with a 
loyalty and a freedom from mutual 
suspicion and distrust rare if not un- 
exampled in the relations of great 
Powers. The diplomatic history or 
European nations is largely a record 
of dishonored “scraps of paper.” 

In view of all this it is natural to 
ask why, when the two English- 
speaking Commonwealths at the end 
of the War found themselves in pos- 
session of an opportunity, unprece- 
dented in history, of giving the world 
a new orientation, the failure to take 
advantage of it was so complete and 
disastrous. I shall not attempt to 
allocate the responsibility for that 
failure, shared in differing degrees 
by both sides. As the historian will 
see it, the true course of the two 
Commonwealths was plain. It was 
impossible to look for moderate ideas 
of peace to the Continental Powers 
which were saturated with the virus 
of centuries of strife. Left to them- 
selves any peace, so called, that was 
accomplished would be a_ peace of 
vengeance, a peace that could only 
be a prelude to the unfolding of a 
new chapter of history that would 
repeat the tragic tale of the past. 
But together the English-speaking 
powers were in a position to impose 
a settlement which would have 
changed the current of history. They 
were alike in their detachment from 
the cockpit of Europe and in their 
preoccupation with extra-European 
interests. Neither was __ infected 
with the militarist traditions of the 
Continental Powers, and both were 
profoundly concerned to secure a 

acific foundation for world society, 
if simply on grounds of practical 
self interest. There can be no ques- 
tion that had the two nations worked 
loyally together, they could have set- 
tled the problem of distracted Europe 
and given the world enduring peace. 

The golden moment has gone by 
and it will not return, but the task 
still remains, and the first condition 
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of its accomplishment is still the cor- 
dial cooperation of the English-speak- 
ing Commonwealths. The achieve- 
ment of that cooperation is still the 
capital theme in world affairs. The 
main obstacle to be overcome is, I 
think, temperamental more _ than 
practical. When I was in America in 
1919 I was impressed with three po- 
litical sources of irritation in the re- 
lations of the two peoples. They 
were the question of Ireland, the 
British alliance with Japan, and the 
problem of sea power. Since then all 
these irritations have been removed 
or at least substantially modified. 
Home Rule has been conceded to Ire- 
land, the Alliance with Japan has 
lapsed, the Washington Conference 
has gone far and, but for French op- 
position, would have gone still far- 
ther in the direction of disposing 
of the last source of irritation. 


In all these matters it may be fair- 
ly claimed that Great Britain has 
acted wisely and in consonance with 
American feeling. It cannot be claim- 
ed that the result has been all that 
was hoped. For example, although 
Ireland has received a measure of 
freedom and independence far _ be- 
yond anything which Parnell ever 
claimed or regarded as possible— a 
measure which leaves the Free State 
intact and as untrammeled by ex- 
ternal interference as any of the 
Overseas Dominions—the attitude of 
the Irish element in America is as 
hostile and embittered as if Dublin 
Castle threw its shadow over Ireland. 
I suppose the present generation of 
Irish-Americans has become so _ in- 
fected with Anglophobia and has 
lived so long on that acrid diet that 
any change of mind in that quarter is 
not to be looked for in this century. 


If therefore it were specific politi- 
cal discords which alone obstructed 
the path to a secure Anglo-American 
accommodation. there would be little 
reason for concern. Not only have 
such discords as there are been large- 
ly resolved by recent events, but the 
history of the past century, as I have 
indicated, has shown that the funda- 
mental good sense which governs ac- 
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tion if not speech between the two 
countries is an unfailing safeguard 
in all cases of serious collision. We 
neither of us want a scrap of the 
other’s territory, and whatever jus- 
tice there may have been in Amen- 
can criticism of British Imperialism 
in the past, that criticism has lost 
its sting of late years. 

Self-government in the most un- 
equivocal terms is now the privilege 
of all the Overseas Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth. For all prac- 
tical purposes they are indenendent 
nations, sentimentally bound _to- 
gether by custom, community of 
law, language and literature, and by 
a common racial origin; but free to 
go or stay as they please. It may 
be said that this profound change 
is the result of the inexorable op- 
eration of conditions that we had 
ceased to control. I do not think 
that is a generous estimate of the 
matter in view of the momentous 
grant of full self-government to the 
Boer Republic within four years of 
the conclusion of a war in which 
Great Britain had been completely 
victorious. Nor is it tenable in view 
of the recent concession of practical 
independence to Egypt. Even in the 
case of India it is only a very ignor- 
ant criticism which does not reeog- 
nize the enormous strides which have 
been made in the past 15 years to- 
ward the emancipation of that coun- 
try. Both in Egypt and India, the 
impartial historian will never ques- 
tion the magnitude of our service in 
giving order, security of life, and 
financial stability to peoples who, left 
to their own resources, would have 
been the victims of incredible civil 
dissensions and tyranny. The case 
against British Imperialism has less 
validity today than it ever had; the 
Empire is now much less an empire 
than a loose confederation of inde- 
pendent nations. 


I come back then to the fact that 
the grit in Anglo-American relations 
is due neither to dissimilarity of na- 
tional aims nor to concrete grounds 
of antagonism, but to historic preju- 
dices, ancient grudges, and matters 
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of feeling. Perhaps if we had not 
sprung from the same stock and if 
we did not speak the same language, 
we should be free from certain petty 
irritations. There is a certain type 
of Englishman — unfortunately the 
example we chiefly export—who is 
more than a little insufferable. It is 
often said that the Amodrican re- 
sents the English manner—the man- 
ner not of the people but of our 
feudal remnant now incarnated in 
our public-school system. If Amert- 
cans and English were alien to each 
other this source of irritation would 
not exist. The romantic attachment 
of Americans to France is the fruit 
of an eternal dissimilarity which con- 
ceals from America a national pride 
and superiority beside which our at- 
titude is that of a “whispering hum- 
bleness.” Americans and Frenchmen 
never meet spiritually, and so the ro- 
mantic attachment—in spite of Nap- 
oleon I’s dream of a Gallic Empire 
in the southern states and Napoleon 
III’s monstrous intrigues during the 
Civil War—preserves the freshness 
of a first and immortal love. ... 


The purpose of the War, in the 
words of your own President, was to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 
But this peace, for which all that 
was best in both branches of the 
English-speaking race sincerely 
fought, still remains to be accom- 
plished. It can only be won, and it 
can still be won, on the terms our 
two nations equally desire. Whatever 
temperamental irritation there may 
be between us, however much _his- 
toric memories on both sides may 
linger, there are fundamental bonds 
between us more enduring than those 
which link any other two peoples. 

Beyond and above these bonds are 
a spirit and an outlook that differen- 
tiate us from other nations less hap- 
pily situated. We are both free from 
the embittered nationalism of the 
European continental system. Our 
traffic is with the world, and our vi- 
sion is a world vision. The function 
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of the United States has been to pre- 
serve the Western Hemisphere from 
the reproduction of the racial strife 
of Europe, and though the origin of 


the British Commonwealth was im- 
perialistic, its development has been 
steadily, and neyer more so than in 
these days, toward the extension of 
the principle of liberty. We want, in 
equal measure I think, the substitu- 
tion of the reign of law for the reign 
of force in the affairs of men, not 
merely on moral grounds but from 
the conviction that neither justice nor 
peace can be achieved by force, and 
because our greatest common inter- 
est in the world is peace. The last 
war waged on American soil was a 
war waged to defend and secure the 
solidarity of the American people 
and to safeguard the peace of the 
Western World. The late War, truly 
seen, was a war waged to give to 
the distracted peoples of Europe the 
same security of a common law and 
a common interest in the organiza- 
tion of peace. 


We are still in the surge and back- 
wash of the War, but it is to the ful- 
fillment of that promise that the 
hopes of all that is best in every land 
turns. By the fulfillment or failure 
of that promise our white civiliza- 
tion will stand or fall, not in one 
nation only, but over the earth. 


And it is by the capacity of the 
two English-speaking families to 
rise to the height of the greatest ar- 
gument ever offered to men that we 
shall be ultimately judged. It is for 
this reason that, in the thought of 
all men of good will in both nations, 
the supreme concern is a cordial un- 
derstanding between the English and 
American peoples. We shall be false 
to the great trust we have inherited 
from the past and treacherous to the 
posterity whose destiny is in our 
hands if for trivial motives—matters 
of pride, of money, of self-interest or 
passing domestic and party advan- 
tage—we fail in the high mission 
committed to our hands. 
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Men Who Tithe 


Condensed from The World's Work (July '24) 
William G. Shepherd 


empty rooms of the little fac- 

tory. As yet the machinery 
was not in place. He was starting 
over in life; his first attempt at busi- 
ness had been a failure. Finally he 
knelt and prayed. 


The machinery came, at last, and 
he started to make furniture. He 
borrowed and borrowed and _ bor- 
rowed. But there was a mystery 
about him in the fields of credit. 
Although he began to look more and 
more safe to the credit men, he 
seemed to insist on giving money 
away. But his business grew; he 
became one of the marked successes 
in the furniture world. When he 
died the mystery of his gifts was 
explained. Over his casket the 
clergyman of his church told the 
story. ‘I have carried a secret about 
our friend,” he said. ‘‘When he was 
making his second start in life, so 
he told me, he knelt in an empty 
room in his new factory, and he told 
God that he wanted to take Him 
into partnership; that one-tenth of 
all the earnings should go to Him; 
and that he would use the money in 
all his business ventures as if it were 
God’s money. That was the secret of 
his life.’””’ Every furniture manufac- 
turer in the great furniture center of 
Grand Rapids knows the story of this 
man and of the good furniture that 
was made with God’s money. 

In Seattle about 30 years ago a 
Salvation Army girl was standing on 
the sidewalk, when a young man 
came out of a saloon. ‘I’m broke,”’ 
said the man. ‘I’m down to my last 
dollar.” ‘‘Well, the Bible explains 
that we ought to give one-tenth of 
what we have to the Lord,”’ the girl 
suggested, smiling. “All right!’ 
said the young man. “I’ll do better 


H E walked alone through the 
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than that. I’ll give 15 cents.’’ From 
that day, so they tell you in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Charles Page ‘‘tithed.’’ 
He has been working with ‘‘God’s 
money” ever since. His luck at 
striking oil has been traditional: 
“Charlie’’ Page never misses a 
“hole.”’ You cannot get Page to 
talk about his partnership; but once 
he told a friend: “TIT think I’ve 
missed only two holes in my life. 
you see, I couldn’t miss, because I 
was in partnership with the Big Fel- 
low and He made geology.” 


If there is a finer sight in this 
country than Sand Springs, Okla., I 
haven’t encountered it. It is a town, 
built entirely around children who 
have been unfortunate in life. A 
great brick building houses ‘‘Char- 
lie’? Page’s children. There are 
great grounds, grassy and shaded 
with trees. Everything that Charlie 
Page did to help these children has 
developed into a successful business 
enterprise; they’d tell you all about 
this tradition in Tulsa. He built a 
street car line to Tulsa from Sand 
Springs, and that paid. Land values 
went up out there and many people 
built homes in Sand Springs. He 
established a small bottling plant to 
bottle the spring water for use in the 
children’s home, and the public be- 
gan to buy it for table use. He start- 
ed a small plant to can vegetables 
and fruit for the children; now his 
canning business is an important in- 
dustry. He saw the famous merry- 
go-round at Coney Island, said to be 
the largest ever made. He ordered 
one like it for the Sand Springs chil- 
dren. Around that merry-go-round 
has grown up one of the finest 
amusement parks in the country. 
Every concession is held by a mother 
of one of the children in the home, I 
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was told. 
to learn to swim. 
pool, almost a little lake. 
lic came, and the bath houses pay. 
That the man who takes God into 


Page wanted his children 
He built a huge 
The pub- 


honest, square partnership cannot 
get into financial trouble, or any 
other very deep trouble, is Charlie 
Page’s belief. 

American business life is dotted 
with the romantic success of men 
who believe in tithing. ‘If it paid 
only in a financial way,’’ one of these 
men explained to me, “tithing might 
not be so important. Almost any 
one can make money who is willing 
to sacrifice for it. But it pays in 
a hundred other ways, in the feeling 
you get, for instance, that you’re do- 
ing right, and that you’ve got right 
on your side.” 

A noted Southern lawyer recently 
announced to friends that some 
years before he had adopted the 
principle of tithing. His motto was 
the verse: ““‘Thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto Him; 
because that for this thing the Lord, 
thy God, shall bless thee in all thy 
works, and in all that thou puttest 
thine hand unto.’’ In a certain year 
he announced that he had made 
$3,900; the next year $5,303; the 
next year his earnings were $21,000; 
they more than doubled the ensuing 
year, when he earned $55,455. Dur- 
ing the year that he made his an- 
nouncement he earned $75,862. 

In the Southwest there is a string 
of 28 stores which form a great 
monument to a business man who, 
throughout his business career, fol- 
lowed the practice of tithing. He 
explained once to friends, why he 
tithed. ‘‘We would not expect a 
friend to lend us money without pay- 
ing interest. I found I was using 
God’s money and the business talents 
He had given me without paying 
Him interest. That’s all I’ve done 
—just met my business obligations.” 

There is a string of 500 chain 
stores, operated in almost as many 
towns and cities, that is headed by 
a business man who has tithed con- 
sistently. The founder of the busi- 
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ness was a tither, and the president 
of the company who followed him 
continued the practice. Ten years 
ago the sales of this company were 
$2,500,000. Last year they were $60,- 
000,000. “Experience has taught 
me,’ the president told me, ‘that 
the man prospers best who gives 
most freely of the bounty that comes 
to him.” 

Many American men and women 
wear gloves of a well-known brand 
that are manufactured by a man who 
tithes. ‘The pastor of my church 
advocated tithing for its spiritual 
benefits,’’ this manufacturer told me. 
“He also insisted that business men 
would find it a good investment. I 
tried it and discovered he was right 
in both respects. Giving away one- 
tenth of my income has never re- 
duced my net personal income below 
that of the previous year. Our busi- 
ness is increasing steadily.”’ 

“Talent lout.ed by God, time loaned by 
God, and money loaned by God,”’ has been 
the working motto of one of the most 
noted furnace manufacturers of the 
country. ‘“‘When I was a boy the pastor 
of our church convinced me that every- 
thing I had, or would have, in life be- 
longed to God. I began putting aside one 
tenth of everything I earned every day, 
no matter how small it was. I went out 
into life with a firm belief in my respon- 
sibility to God. God has more than kept 
His promise to me financially and spirit- 
ually. . . Everything you have, even your 
time, is divinely lent to you. If you ac- 


cept it as a divine loan, you cannot 
fail.°’ 

The financier for the 
the Civil War was Juy 
were times when it 
possible to secure 


Union cause in 
Cooke. There 
seemed almost im- 
funds for the Union 
cause; Cooke, a fiaancial genius, never 
failed to find money in some way. He 
was the head of a manufacturing firm. 
He set aside one-tenth of his own earn- 
ings for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, and, in addition to this, he insist- 
ed that one-tenth of all the earnings of 
his firm should be set aside for the same 
causes. He was firm in the mystical be- 
lief that all his success in life was due 
to his tithing. 

Tithing means giving one-tenth of in- 
come. Most of the business men men- 
tioned in this article now give far more 
than one-tenth. “Tithing is the mini- 
mum that your partner expects from 
you,”’ said one eminently successful man. 
“That's only good interest. I’ve been 
trving to use half of my income in His 
affairs lately. That’s full partnership.” 
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The Lure ot the Desert 


Excerpts from The Mentor (July ’24) 


John C. Van Dyke, Author of 


“The Canyon,” 








The following excerpts convey an im- 
pression of the fascinating twenty-page 
story of the desert in the current issue of 


The Mentor. 





— 





WENT alone into the desert with 

only a fox terrier and a buckskin 

pony for company. I was prom- 
ised plenty of trouble. The bodies 
of predecessors, dried like Egyptian 
mummies, had been found again and 
again by Indians. The heat and the 
drought were unbearable, there were 
sand storms, sulphurous whirlwinas, 
sand storms, sulphureous whirlwinds, 


ages, desert wolves, rattlesnakes, 
tarantulas. I would never come out 
alive. But I went in, tempted Prov- 


idence, off and on, for two and a half 
years, and still live to tell the tale. 

After all, the dangers were not 
great. My sense of direction was 
keen, and when I was equipped with 
food and had located a water hole it 
really made no difference to me 
whether I was lost or found. With 
the sun and stars I could not lose the 
points of the compass. 

The usual way of outfitting for a 
trip into the unknown generally re- 
sults in wearing out the most endur- 
ing pack train. I preferred the In- 
dian way. I wore nothing but a cot- 
ton shirt and trousers, a straw hat, 
and moccasins. A pair of blankets, 
a small hatchet, a_ short-handled 
shovel. some picket ropes, several 
tin cans, a small frying pan, a rifle 
for large game, and a .22-calibre pis- 
tol for birds—these made up ithe 
bulk of my pack. My food supply 
was so condensed that a small sack 
of it would last me for weeks. I re- 
lied on desert rabbits, quail, and 
doves for meat, and that source also 
supplied the dog. Food for the horse 
had to be picked up by the way, and 
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The Desert,’ “The Mountain,” 


“The Opal Sea” 


was often a perplexing problem. 

The horse was desert-bred, and he 
picked up a living where it might 
be thought a jack rabbit would 
starve to death. Yet he lost no flesh 
on such feeding. As for water, he 
could go without it for a couple of 
days and would then be satisfied if 
I slashed into a sahuara and let him 
eat the watery pulp of it; but he 
drank like a camel when he got the 
opportunity. 

Of course water was the scarcest 
article of all in the desert. I was 
never able to move from one supply 
until I had located and tested an- 
other. But I soon learned to find 
water in unexpected places. I found 
it, for example, pocketed high up in 
the mountain stream beds which to 
the glance offered not the slightest 
sign of water; but by digging into 
that sand and gravel four or five 
feet I would find water held there in 
the rocky bowl. When I began dig- 
ging in one of these basins the in- 
terest of the horse and dog seemed 
greater than my own. They knew 
perfectly well I was digging fow wa- 


ter. Frequently I dragged out small 
grains nnd flakes of gold. I dream- 
ed no dreams about them. I was not 


seeking gold. But it was there. 


I sometimes found water oozing 
out of a crack at the mountain base 
by following the flight of the desert 
doves. If I found two or three pair 
in the course of an hour flying in 
the same direction, I took that di- 
rection, keeping a sharp lookout for 
any sign of green vegetation. Then, 
too, I occasionally found a spring 
rising from somewhere under the 
desert floor. But I always accepted 
it with caution. If the horse would 
not drink it, [ let it alone. It was . 
often brackish or blue with alkali or 
copper-tinctured, and the Indians 
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declared it poisonous. But the horse 
knew more about it than the Indians. 


I never came anywhere near dying 
of thirst, though most of my desert 
traveling was done in the heat of 
summer. I kept a gallon of water 
in a canvas bottle as a reserve. In 
case of disaster, with horse and dog 
dead, I could, with that water, walk 
a hundred miles or more to the edge 
of the desert. Nothing but accident 
or illness could stop me. No illness 
came to me, and the horse and dog 
kept fit. We all three held together 
and pulled together. Almost always 
we made our night camp up in the 
mountains. It was cooler there, 
water and feed could be found, and 
the dry chaparral made excellent 
firewood. For the first ten days I 
picketed the horse for fear he would 
take his back trail and leave me. 
Then I allowed him to run free, for 
he showed no disposition to leave. 
In fact, he would often come into 
camp in the night to see that we were 
not giving him the slip. 


I slept in the open, on a flat piece 
of ground. No tent or shelter was 
necessary, as there was no summer 
rain. Dusk usually found me lying 
on the blankéts with the saddle for 
a pillow, watching the fire-red of 
the high mountain peaks. Night 
after night they would glow with sky 
reflection like hot iron, and finally 
fade away in an ashes of roses; 
again, like hot iron cooling. I made 
many water colors of these moun- 
tain spires at sunset, but in the 
eastern country no one would believe 
in their truth of color. Just so with 
the midsummer sunsets, when the 
whole west would turn to a bright 
orange hue that spread from the 
horizon to the zenith and from ex- 
treme north to extreme south. They 
were unbelievable. I was sure that 
the dog and horse with me recog- 
nized these orange hues. Ali thre» 
of us, standing side by side on some 
mountain height, would look to the 
west for many minutes at a time— 
the horse with head up and ears well 
forward, the dog sniffing the air as 
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though trying to smell the color. 
If ever a dreary feeling came to 

me up there alone in the mountains, 

it was dispelled by the first light of 


dawn. The sun in the desert always 
came up like thunder. It was a 
blaze of fire. The premonitory dawn 
was an upward spread of color even 
more wonderful than that of dusk. 
No one could think of himself with 
such a display covering the eastern 
heavens. At the first appearance of 
dawn I was up. 

What was I doing in the desert? 
T suppose, if the truth were plainly 
told, I had grown a bit weary of 
books, art, college, Europe—socicty 
and civilization in general. I longed 
for the wild and had a reversion to 
the savage. Besides, I was perhaps 
not very well and needed the open 
for recuperation. Once there I was 
not particular about my route or 
where I wandered. I kept no diary, 
made no map, claimed no discovery. 
I have only a memory of desert light, 
warm colors, lilac air, heliotrope 
shadows, fantastic mirages, flat dry 
lake beds, gypsum wastes, strange 
vegetation, stranger animals. 

I never kept by myself in the open 
desert for more than six weeks at a 
time. Then I would put into some 
desert settlement for a few days. get 
supplies, patch up the outfit, shoe 
the horse, send and receive mail. 


Occassionally I would show my 
drawings to the Mexicans, or Ameri- 
cans who knew something of the 
desert. They would always smile and 
nod approval of the colors and say 
they were true; but no one from the 
Middle West or East would credit 
them for a moment. And heat—127 
in the shade—that was merely a fan- 
tastic tale. The sequel to it—the 
50-degree fall of the mercury be- 
tween sunset and sunrise—was, of 
course, ridiculous. Yet night after 
night I fell asleep in the great heat 
only to wake before morning and 
start burrowing in the sand for 
warmth. The truth of the desert is 
much stranger than any fiction 
about it. 
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My Five Best Dinner Companions 


Excerpts from The American Magazine (July '24) 


Bruce Barton 


ERE is an interesting thought: 
You and I will give a dinner 
tonight, and our guests shall 

be five men we choose, out of all 
who have ever lived. 

Whom shall we invite? —— 
Napoleon? He occupies the largest 
space in the biographical diction- 
aries, and if you insist on having 
him I will not be stubborn about it. 
But I warn you at the outset that 
he will spoil the dinner. He was a 
terrible failure, you know. His 
greed and selfishness destroyed his 
talents. He might talk interesting- 
ly at the table, but he can’t talk sin- 
cerely; he will almost certainly be 
rude, and probably be a bore. 

Shall we ask Caesar or Alexander? 
Or Croesus, who had so much 
money? or Charlemagne, who had so 
much power? All of them lived tu- 
multuous lives and died by violence 
or in disappointment. We want no 
embittered old men at our supper; 
let’s have men who succeeded, good 
companions, wealthy men. If you 
leave it to me to make up the list, 
I suggest these five: 


1. First in point of years, and 
perhaps of interest too, I should in- 
vite that homely old fellow, Socrates. 
He was so wealthy in common sense! 
Moving about from man to man, ask- 
ing his sharp questions, puncturing 
the toy balloons of prejudice, he 
probably set men to thinking where- 
ever he went. And his power still 
persists. “If you kill me,” he said 
calmly and quite impersonally to his 
judges, ‘‘you will not easily find an- 
other like me, who, if I may use 
such a ludicrous figure of speech, am 
a sort of gadffy, given to the State 
by the gods; and the State is like 
a great and noble steed who is tardy 
in his motions, owing to his very 
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size, and requires to be stirred into 
life.”” Socrates, surely, would put 
life into our party. 

And, if for any reason he could 
not come, I would give a lot to see 
and hear that curious fellow coun- 
tryman of his, Diogenes. He was 
the wealthiest of all who ever lived, 
for he wanted absolutely nothing. 
“Can I do anything for you?” asked 
Alexander the Great, standing in the 
doorway of the wooden tub in which 
the philosopher dwelt. ‘‘1es,’’ re- 
plied Diogenes briskly. ‘“‘Get out of 
my sunlight.”’ 

2. Dr. Samuel Johnson, because 
he was the world’s richest talker. It 
was not as a talker that he hoped 
to be remembered. He wrote long, 
dull books, toiling terribly over 
them and expecting them to make 
him immortal. Nobody reads his 
books today, but his talk will live 
torever. Boswell has recorded it so 
perfectly that you almost see the 
ungainly form of the doctor and hear 
the rumble of his tones. He talked 
about everything, and always posi- 
tively, with no doubt, no hesitation. 
When, very infrequently, the flow 
of words paused for a moment, Bos- 
well was always ready with a sug- 
gestion to draw him out. 

Boswell’s father thought his son 
had wasted his life in tagging about 
after a penniless writer; and even 
Boswell himself complained a bit be- 
cause the doctor kept such late hours 
and compelled him to absorb too 
much port wine. But a Mr. Demp- 
ster, about whom I know nothing 
except this one shrewd remark, re- 
proved him sharply. ‘One had, bet- 
ter be palsied at eighteen,” he said, 
“than not to keep company with 
such a man.”’ 


Surely Sam Johnson must be in 
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our company—a millionaire of good 
talk. 

3. For myself I should like to 
have Samuel Pepys come. No one 
will claim that he was ever great, 
but surely in one characteristic he 
was richer than any man who ever 
lived: He possessed a boundless and 
insatiable curiosity. Everything in- 
terested and thrilled him—every- 
thing. A wedding or a hanging; a 
new tune which he could try on his 
flute, a meeting of Parliament, a 
new suit of clothes, the rearranging 
of his books, the odor of a well- 
cooked meal—these were not merely 


the casual occurrences of ordinary 
life, they were’ adventures, all of 
them. 


I pity anyone who can read his 
diary without discovering a new ¢a- 
pacity for enjoyment in the things 
of everyday life. And yet he was 
more than a mere scurrier after sen- 
sations, and recorder of petty details. 
There are few finer passages in 
literature than the concluding sen- 
tences of his diary, whose writing 
he had to abandon because of the 
approach of blindness: ‘‘And so 1 
betake myself to that course which 
is almost as much as to see myself 
go into the grave,” he wrote, “for 
which, and all the discomforts that 
will accompany my being blind, 
the good God prepare me.” 


There was an element of the hero- 
ic in Samuel Pepys; but we are not 
inviting him as a hero. We want 
him because he would have seen so 
many curious and interesting things 
that we failed to see; and would tell 
about them so well. 


4. I nominate Montaigne for our 
fourth guest, because he was so rich 
in the knowledge of himself. Em- 
erson, on discovering Montaigne’s 
essays, exclaimed, ‘“‘It seemed to me 
as if I had myself written the book, 
in some former life, so sincerely it 
spoke to my thought and exper}- 
ence.” —~ 
972 
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No franker writer ever lived than 
Montaigne; he was wholly free from 


self-deception. He observed that 
every man has deserved hanging five 
or six times, and confessed that he 
was no exception. ‘Five or six as 
ridiculous stories can be told of me 
as of any man living,’’ he says. The 
sincerity of the man is inspiring; 
whatever happens he will not lie or 
equivocate; he will see and declare 
the truth. 

Reading his words, which are so 
fiesh and vivid after all the years, 
one finds new and thrilling areas 
within one’s own consciousness. 
Knowing himself so well, declaring 
himself so completely, Montaigne 
discovers us to ourselves—a unique 
and splendid gift of service. 


5. Finally, I should like to have 
Abraham Lincoln with us, because 
he was so rich in patience and faith. 
iuvery year new books are published 
about him, until the number threat- 
ens to overtake the Napoleonic total. 
Each emphasizes a different aspect 
of his character. But through them 
all stands the wonder of his patience, 
which could wait without weariness 
or hopelessness, and of the faith that 
never lost its grip, or abandoned its 
power to smile. 


You might choose an entirely dif- 
ferent list of guests for your ban- 
quet of wealthy men; yet I imagine 
that your choice and mine would be 
alike in this—that those who were 
rich merely in money would not in- 
terest us. These five men owned the 
world; they were not owned by it. As 
Beecher owned every flower garden 
in Brooklyn, as Thoreau owned 
every orchard and bird and squirrel 
in Concord, as Pepys owned every 
exciting event in London, they pos- 
sessed themselves of the experiences 
of all with whom they came into 
contact, of all good books, good talk, 
good thinking, and good friends. We 
are richer for being in their com- 
pany. Richer in the only real 
wealth, which is Life. 
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Newspapers and Canned Thought 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (June 21, '24) 
Vill Irwin 


T HE American newspaper is in 
process of transformation, not 
only as a business proposition, 
but as an intellectual force. Certain 
forces are moulding it toward uni- 
formity, or standardization. This 
may be a good thing or bad. Here 
I shall merely discuss the situation. 
In the first place, the movement of 
the times is toward fewer and bigger 
newspapers. Ever since the World 
War, it has been increasingly diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet with 
a newspaper. It has been impossible 
to make the advertiser meet the in- 
creased cost of production with in- 
ereased advertising rates. There 
remained only one way to strike a 
balance—economy in proluction. 
The rule that large-scale operations 
are more economical than small-scale 
applies especially to the newspaper 
business. To let one example stand 
for the rest, the cost of setting up 
16 pages of type is exactly the same, 
regardless of the number of news- 
papers printed. 


Once it was possible for a metro- 
politan newspaper to enjoy prosper- 
ity on a daily circulation of less than 
100,000 copies. That can no longer 
be done. Hence the late flurry in 
newspaper amalgamations. 

Another tendency is toward com- 
binations. Ten per cent of the news- 
paper circulation is published by 
companies or individuals owning 
from 3 to 28 newspapers in various 
cities. Hearst has 22 big-city dailies, 
and he is constantly extending his 
string. The Scripps-Howard League 
has expanded its string to 28. Not 
only that: an additional 15 per cent 
of national circulation belongs to 
companies operating both a morning 
and an evening newspaper in the 
same city. We are a long way yet from 
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the ‘“‘newspaper trust” of England; 
farther still from Germany, where 
the Stinnes Estate owns 60 per cent 
of the dailies. But we are moving 
in that general direction. It is too 
early to speak on the results of this 
movement. It would seem that it 
makes for better-written editorial 
matter, and. better illustration. 
Equally it would seem that it will 
eventually slant the influence of the 
newspaper as a whole rather too 
much toward tne side of capital and 
vested interests. Finally, this con- 
centration makes toward standardi- 
zation of editorial output and event- 
ually toward standardization of na- 
tional thought. 

And toward that last end another 
influence is working even more po- 
tently—but, here let me speak in 
anecdote. Last year, the owner and 
editor of a newspaper in the Middle 
West told me that he had added 
10,000 to his circulation, in one 
jump, by daily publication of Well’s 
“Outline of History.’”’ It happened 
that I knew this newspaper very well 
in old years. In those days, when its 
proprietor forced a jump in circula- 
tion, he got it by ‘“‘beats’”’ on local 
events, hot campaigns against local 
and national evils, general excellence 
of news and editorials. But his suc- 
cessor built on the syndicate. 

Once, a publisher of the interior 
depended for his Washington news 
on “telegraph stuff’ from the Press 
Bureau, and his own particular 
Washington correspondent. INOW, 
his Washington correspondent is very 
likely being crowded out of promi- 
nence and importance in his columns 
by some star syndicate writer like 
Mark Sullivan or David Lawrence. 
Once he employed his own cartoon- 
ist. Now, he is more and more like- 
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ly to express his political 
through some popular syndicated 
cartoonist. Jay WDarling’s (‘‘Ding’’) 
cartoons are syndicated to nearly a 
hundred important newspapers. 
Once, the publisher of the interior 
produced an editorial page with the 
sole assistance of his own men. 
Their product now occupies, general- 
ly, only two or three columns. 

The rest is what the cynic calls 
“canned stuff’’—a syndicated car- 
toon perhaps, a syndicated editorial 
by Dr. Frank Crane or Herbert 
Kauffman or Arthur Brisbane, a 
syndicated rhyme by Walt Mason or 
one of his imitators, a ‘‘column” of 
humorous comment, syndicated from 
its parent newspaper. The publisher 
may even purchase syndicated edi- 
torials. His woman’s page comes 
largely from the syndicates. The 
sporting page holds a great deal of 
its local flavor, but of late such 
commentators as Grantland Rice have 
been extensively syndicated. 

The comic strips are almost a 
chapter by themselves. Their cre- 
ators are the financial aristocracy of 
art. One of them signed recently a 
ten-year contract at a guaranty of 
$140,000 a year, with a $10,000 
motor car thrown in. Another has 
been making nearly $200,000 a year. 

Hearst supplements his newspapers 
with an enormous syndicate business. 
He has two telegraph press bureaus; 
eminent journalistic writers and il- 
lustrators he holds under contract by 
the score. He will sell their product 
in any territory which does not con- 
flict with his own. Certain news- 
papers not owned by him are dressed 
out with Hearst cartoons, Hearst edi- 
torials and features, Hearst comic 
strips—-Hearst everything except a 
few columns of local news. Mr. 
Hearst even furnishes them a ready- 
printed colored Sunday supplement. 

And the net result? Let me quote 
a journalist whose job gives him a 
country-wide view: 

I haven’t heard an editor boast about 
a beat for years. No, when he's talking 
big to me, he tells me how he got five 
thousand circulation away from that fel- 
low across the street by picking “the 
Gumps” instead of “Bringing Up Fa- 
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ther’’—or vice versa. He's not so much 
an editor nowadays as a production man- 


ager. 

The editorial executive for a string 
of newspapers said: 

The newspaper editor of today may . 
compared to a moving-picture exhibitor. 
He just looks over the offerings of the 
production company, selects the one that 
he most believes in, dresses up the house 
a little, and runs them. This isn't abso- 
lutely true, you understand, but it’s the 
tendency. Many city papers, print three 
lines of syndicate copy to one produced 
in their own shop. 

Travelling across the continent, 
one has the impression of seeing all 
the way only one newspaper, merely 
in cheaper or more expensive form. 
Continued over a generation this 
process must work to unify the na- 
tional psychology—to make the next 
generation—East, South, West and 
North—think and feel alike. The 
tendency no doubt improves the tone 
of the national press. ‘‘Ding’’ does 
better cartoons than any man whom 
the editor at Des Moines or Minne- 
apolis was able to buy in old days. 
By the same token, Mark Sullivan, 
say, is a better and wiser commen- 
tator, and a more skillful writer, than 
any Washington correspondent he 
could afford. Well’s “Outline of 
History” or Papini’s ‘‘Life of Christ’”’ 
as second-serialized through our 
hewspapers are miles above the old- 
time “‘local copy’? which they have 
displaced. 

However, there is another consid- 
eration. Most editors, in playing for 
public favor and larger circulations, 
tend to underestimate public taste. 
And from the average American 
newspaper one often gets a general 
impression of useless triviality. As 
a corollary to this, the American 
newspapers have lost some of their 
old fighting character. Further, as 
your circle of readers grows, you 
find large classes which you are 
bound to offend if you hit out and 
fight. The policy of one string of 
newspapers is: “One town one news- 
paper.’’ They buy up every com- 
petitor. Alone in the field, they 
must and do conciliaté all classes. 
It is often their policy not to fight 
anyone—locally—though the gang 
steal the City Hall. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (July '24) 


William Lyon Phelps 


N thinking various thoughts arous- 

ed by that stimulating book, “Re- 

filections of the Napoleonic Le- 
gend,” I find that I am forced to 
invent a new word. I will now add 
to the English language the word 
Soloism. Of all moderns, Napoleon 
was, perhaps, the greatest soloist. 
Soloists have always attracted atten- 
tion, but in the twentieth century 
one of the signs of the times is the 
growth of soloism. Our age of ma- 
chinery, so far from absorbing the 
individual into the mass, has brought 
personality more and more into the 
spot-light. Henry Ford is greater 
than any of his inventions, for every 
one of his millions of vehicles adver- 
tises his name. When the motion- 
pictures first began to amuse 
spectators, the names of the actors 
were not given; the sight of photo- 
graphs of human beings in flexibility 
seemed sufficient to satisfy public 
curiosity. But now Charles Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jackie Coogan, Lillian Gish, and 
many others are veritably “house- 
hold words.” By the assiduous ad- 
vertising of the cinema star—that is 
by the straight appeal to the elemont 
of soloism—vast fortunes are made 
and the public is driven into hysteria. 
When Mr. Chaplin arrived in Eng- 
land, the desire to behold him was 
so ungovernable that he was mov- 
bed; thousands of women, it appear- 
ed wished to kiss him. Mr. Her- 
gesheimer informs me that Lillian 
Gish receives 500 letters of love from 
male adorers every week. If it is 
announced that Jackie Coogan wil! 
reach a certain town by a certain 
train, there are hordes of men and 
women who, it seems, have nothing 
better to do than to greet him. 

In the game of baseball, one of 
the largest commercial enterprises in 
America, it used to be this or that 
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particular nine that attracted the 
most attention, as it is a sport calling 
for team-play. But now it is the so- 
loist who draws the crowd, fills the 
stands and the coffers of the owners. 
I do not know what salary Babe Ruth 
receives, but I think, in the present 
stage of soloism, he could easily earn 
$200,000 a year. Half the crowd 
come not to see a game of ball, but to 
behold Babe Ruth. It is the soloist, 
and not the nine, that stirs the 
imagination. 


Napoleon, who understood every- 
thing in human nature except its 
spiritual side, determined to be the 
greatest soloist of all time, and suc- 
ceeded. Even P. T. Barnum did not 
know the secret of advertising bet- 
ter than Bonaparte. It was always 
Napoleon, and not the army, that won 
the battles, which was precisely what 
Napoleon planned, and what the pub- 
lic wanted. One of the reasons the 
Trojan War did so much more for 
literature than the World War of 
1914 was because it was a war of 
heroes, of soloists; the rank and file 
did not count. And one reason the 
World War has made so little ap- 
peal to the imagination is because 
it was not a war of individuals, but 
of the entire »opulation of the coun- 
tries involved. . . 

Teachers tell school children that 
although Shakespeare’s grammar will 
not pass muster today, it was quite 
all right in his time. If this easy 
explanation is correct, why is it that 
the English prose of the Bible is 
today so near perfection that only 
two grammatical errors can be dis- 
covered? This question I put in the 
May number of Scribner’s. Professor 
Kittredge of Harvard tells me that 
my surmise—that there was a ver 
nacular and a literary language in 
1611—is substantially correct. 

Mr. L. L. Braley, of Cambridge, 
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Mass., justly condemns me for sing- 
ing the praises of golf and tennis, 
and making no reference to the joys 
of walking. He writes: 

Having just swung in from a five-mile 
walk against this March wind, with the 
tingling sensation of every part of my 
body in action, having had the joy of a 
hot bath and a cold shower and a good 
rubdown, having dressed and_ settled 
down hy my fire for my monthly pleasure 
in “‘As I Like It,"”” what do I read? A eu- 
logy of golf and tennis and only scorn 
for walking—of all noble sports the no- 
blest! A country road, a good compan- 
ion swinging along beside me, the river 
of deepest blue overflowing its banks, and 
March wind-clouds piled big against the 
blue, the smell of the earth filling our 
lungs to capacity—yet that is not sport! 

I ought to have spoken of just that 
kind of walk, and I agree that it is 
great fun. Let me inform Mr. Bra- 
ley that there are not many sections 
of Connecticut over which I have not 
tramped. Paradoxically enough, gooa 
roads have a disastrous effect on the 
pleasure of walking. That which 1s 
good for the automobile is not good 
for the feet; and motor-cars are a 
curse to the pedestrian. When I was 
an undergraduate, a classmate and I 
walked 50 miles in one day; but it 
would be difficult now to walk 50 
miles in any direction without being 
killed. This letter, however, gives 
me the opportunity to recommerd 
one of the best essavs on the subject, 
“In Praise of Walking,” by Les:ie 
Stephen. . 


I feel absolute confidence in ree- 
ommending to my readers “Letters 
and Religion,” by John Jay Cha: 
man. If you care for either litera- 
ture or religion, vou will read this 
small volume with enthusiasm. It 
is the expression of a full mind, of a 
man who has somehow managed to 
read widely and to think deeply. 
Schopenhauer warned us of the dan- 
ger of indiscriminate reading; the 
danger is that we shall let others do 
our thinking for us, instead of taking 
over ourselves that difficult and often 
painful job. Mr. Chapman uses his 
reading to tip and wing the arrows 
of his thought. 


Archibald Marshall’s novel, “An- 
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thony Dare,” is one of the most au- 
dacious of recent books; and I mean 
by the adjective exactly the opposite 
of its conventional connotation. It is 
audacious, because in a time when 
things that ought to be unprintable 
are constantly printed, and attention 
is sought by abnormalities, Mr. Mar- 
shall relies entirely for his success on 
the presentation of natural people in 
natural surroundings; so that the in- 
terest of the reader is held by the 
reality of the characters. Now, when 
many novelists seem engaged in a 
competition for the Shock Prize, Mr. 
Marshall calmly writes a _ novel 
where, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, nothing happens, and yet 
where the boy-hero develops and the 
story unfolds as naturally as life it- 
self. This seems to me more rewara- 
ing than to follow some trivial cad 
through scenes of debauchery; and 
it is pleasant to observe that Mr. 
Marshall, without making any com- 
promises, has finally won his publie 
on both sides of the ocean... 
Reading Stewart’s splendid novel, 
“Valley Waters,” added ma‘+ria/iv to 
my life. In Sceribner’s for April, 
1923, I compared the book to a Hood 
River apple. This comparison awak- 
ened the ire of John M. Hopkins of 
Virginia, who sent me a box of Vir- 
ginia winesaps, to prove that Vir- 
ginia had just as good apples as Ore- 
gon. Then I merely happened to 
remark that I had been eating York 
ham, and I wondered if there were 
ever in the world ham of equal 
merit. The patriotic Hopkins im- 
mediately sent me an enormous Vir- 
ginia ham, which I confess is at least 
ten times better than York. I had 
not imagined there could be such 
ham—such ham is not poetry, it is 
religion. Burton Roscoe, the young 
literarv critic of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, suggested in his inter- 
esting columns that if I got the ham, 
IT should next try for an automobile. 
No, I will not do this. IT am absolute- 
ly satisfied with my Ford sedan—I 
am certain there is no other gtvle of 
ear that can possibly compare with it. 
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Men Who Do the “Impossible” 


Excerpts from The Scientific American (July '24) 


HE General Motors Research 

Corporation laboratory, near 

Dayton, Ohio, is a vast building 
over 1,000 feet long and 400 feet 
wide, with the equivalent of more 
than six acres of working space. 
The entire plant is devoted solely to 
research, with some 400 engineers 
and workmen engaged in the various 
activities. The automobile is split 
up into its various components and 
each component is assigned to one 
department for painstaking study, 
criticism, experimentation, and de- 
velopment. 

The writer was shown the cause 
of the knock in an automobile en- 
gine and how it could be eliminated 
by the ethyl-gas fluid or “dope.” A 
small engine was operated on the 
usual gasoline. The engine devel- 
oped a bad knock. The ammeter 
showed a current of 16 amperes. 
Then, when the gasoline was re- 
placed with ‘doped’ gasoline, the 
knock disappeared, and the ampere 
reading rose to 26, showing how 
great is the power-loss in the knock- 
ing engine. The next prob- 
lem was to get the ‘‘dope” into the 
hands of the motorist. To avoid the 
necessity of duplicate undeground 
tanks at the filling stations, a dis- 
pensing device has been developed, 
which takes the form of a small aux- 
iliary pump to be mounted on the 
standard gas pump in such a manner 
that it delivers the ‘‘ethyl’”’ directly 
into the gas hose. For each gallon 
of gas the auxiliary pump is cranked 
to discharge about a teaspoonful of 
“ethyl” into a visible tank, and as 
the gasoline is delivered to the mo- 
torist the red ethyl-gas fluid is dis- 
charged into the hose. “Doped” gas 
will soon be available to motorists. 

That pesky thing known as “‘car- 
bon” has also gone into the research- 
er’s test tube. Much to his surprise, 
the deposit which causes our engine 
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to become choked up, lose its power 
and knock on hills, proved to be 
several other things besides carbon. 
The chief offender in the so-called 
“carbon”’ was a non-volatile binder 
which held the mass of road dirt, 
tarry substance, and true carbon in 
the cylinder, safe from the hot flame 
of combustion. In due course the 
chemist developed a solvent for the 
binder. And now we are to have a 
carbon remover that really works. 
One teaspoonful in each cylinder will 
break down the binder, and the hot 
flame of combustion does the rest by 
converting the true carbon and the 
tarry substance into gases which are 
carried out through the exhaust. 

Among the questions aimed at the 
automobile were those pertaining to 
the water-cooling feature. Why 
should the engine be water-cooled, 
involving, as it does, heavy water- 
jackets for the cylinders, a bulky 
radiator, a water pump in many in- 
stances, and so on? Why not air- 
cooling? Copper conducts heat some 
nine times better than iron, but you 
can’t make a cylinder of copper, and 
it has always been thought impos- 
sible to weld copper to an iron cyl- 
inder. But after months of research 
this laboratory has evolved a simple 
and highly efficient type of air-cooled 
engine, in which the cooling is 
achieved by means of crinkled ribbon 
of copper welded upon the usual fron 
cylinder. The “impossible’’ has been 
made possible. 

Much remains to be done before 
the water-cooled engines of today 
are seriously threatened; but it 
would seem as though the air-cooled 
automobile must eventually come 
into its own. Air cooling makes for 
lightness, efficiency, simplicity of 
parts, less repairs, and lower cost, 
not to forget the elimination of 
winter’s worst trouble. The air- 
cooled engine is bound to have a far- 
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reaching effect in automobile design. 
Air-cooling means a lighter engine 


for the same power. To this add 
the saving in weight effected by 
eliminating the radiator, water 
pump, gear train and so on. 


A New Miracle Mineral 


Out of a research laboratory at 
Lynn comes a discovery that might 
fairly be estimated as having greater 
potential meaning to all the indus- 
tries and all the scientists than any 
other research achievement of re- 
cent years. A way of treating quartz 
in quantity has been found, so much 
cheaper than the old way that it is 
now possible to use quartz wherever 
quality is the prime consideration. 
The outstanding merit of ‘clear 
fused quartz,’”’ as the new material 
will be called, is that it expands only 
one-seventeenth as much as platinum. 
Articles of quartz will retain their 
size and shape, and hence their pre- 
cision qualities, under repeated heat- 
ing and cooling, far better than of 
any other known substance; and 
quartz shapes under application of 
extreme heat, will fracture far less 
freely than any other material ever 
known or dreamed of. A thin quartz 
tube can be heated to practically its 
own melting point, then plunged into 
cold water—without damage! 

Another very important property 
of clear fused quartz is its trans- 
parency. In the visible spectrum, it 
transmits 92 per cent of the en- 
ergy that falls upon it; the very best 
optical glass 55 per cent; glass of the 
common variety 35 per cent. 

The much-abused word ‘revolu- 
tionize” is employed by one eminent 
astronomer to characterize the re- 
action upon his science which will 
come from the general introduction 
of quartz in telescopes and prisms. 
Its very small expansion and contrac- 
tion will diminish the distortion of 
image which is now the limiting fac- 
tor in the size of lenses and mirrors. 
The same specter of permanent dis- 
tortion following frequent expansion 
and contraction which plagues the 
astronomer, arises again in the use 
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of glass thermometers. A tube 
which is raised from zero (Centi- 
grade) to 550 degrees, and then 
brought bark to zero, will have been 
so deformed by the process that on 
second contact with the freezing 
point, it will register anywhere from 
4 to 16 below. No glass thermometer 
that is subject to rapid or extreme 
fluctuations of temperature can re- 
main permanently accurate. Such a 
tube cannot even remain consistent- 
ly inaccurate. The quartz ther- 
mometer, on the other hand, will 
have a permanent accuracy. 


An industrial use of importance 
will lie in the motion-picture indus- 
try. The glass lenses, costing some: 
thing like $25, usually crack on first 
use, under the intense heat. They 
are used in this cracked condition 


until they fall apart. The quartz 
lens is the simple solution. 
National and internationa] stand- 


ards of length are today stored un- 
der the most elaborate precautions, 
and used at carefully controlled tem- 
peratures. One of the foremost 
American authorities on weights and 
measures looks for the complete re- 
placement of steel rod and block 
gages by quartz. 

The clock gives us yet another 
place where near-glass may replace 
metal. One of the major difficulties 
of keeping true time lies in the fact 
that the period of a pendulum is a 
function of its length, so that the 
clock runs faster as the weather gets 
warmer and the bob longer. A 
pendulum of quartz would stop this. 

Platinum has for many years 
figured as the ‘‘miracle metal’: the 
material which we should prefer to 
use for most purposes if it were not 
so expensive. But the role of plati- 
num is now usurped by a substance 


which is the most common of all 
minerals. Quartz has far less expan- 
sion than platinum, and a higher 


melting point; its hardness exceeds 
platinum, and its electrical proper- 
ties are none the less valuable. On 
top of all this, this miracle mineral 
is more transparent than glass. 
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Exploring the Mysteries of Plant Life 


Continued from July Digest (National Geographic, June '24) 
William Joseph Showalter 


LL the factories, all the rail- 

roads, all the mines, all the 

automobiles, do not utilize as 
much en2rgy as is developed by the 
plant world. Out of intangible sun- 
shine, insubstantial air and clear wa- 
ter, coupled with a modicum of min- 
eral matter from the soil, plants must 
manufacture all the food that keeps 
alive the innumerable hosts of ani- 
mals of the earth, store up all the 
heat that keeps humanity warm and 
cooks its food, furnish most of the 
power that drives its industries, and 
provide the raw material for all the 
clothes mankind wears and many of 
the products of which his factories, 
his houses, his furniture, and his 
books are made. 

Would you know how much of a 
plant is fabricated of sunshine, air, 
and water, and how little of solids 
from the earth? Then burn that 
plant and notice the thin layer of 
ash remaining. All else has been 
made up from subtle sunbeams, thin 
air, and plain water. 

Every plant, from a simple moss 
to a giant tree, is in reality a vast 
household of individual entities 
working together, in fine coopera- 
tion, to a common purpose. Here 
are dairymen dispensing their sup- 
plies; jewelers preparing crystals; 
sugar refiners manufacturing sweets; 
starch makers storing foodstuffs; 
perfumers distilling scents; varnish- 
makers developing resins and waxes; 
color experts preparing dyestuffs. 

The ability of plants to live and 
work under adverse conditions and 
to adjust themselves to their envir- 
onment is one of the marvels of cre- 
ation. Some plants live in water, 
others in desert places; some rejoice 
in eternal sunshine, others prefer 
polar cold; some choose the seashore, 
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others select the mountain peak; some 
thrive in thin air, others dwell in 
caves; some inhabit the human body. 
Some find hot springs to their liking, 
and others begin to cover a new vol- 
canic lava flow almost as soon as it 
ceases to flow. 

Huxley, in speaking of the stirring 
activities of the busy little proto- 
plasts, or individual bits of proto- 
plasm that build their several cells 
and do their respective community 
tasks in a plant’s activities, says: 
“The wonderful noonday silence of 
a tropical forest is, after all, due only 
to the dullness of our hearing; and 
could our ears catch the murmur 
of these tiny maelstroms, as they 
whirl in the innumerable myriads of 
living cells which constitute each 
tree, we should be stunned, as with 
the roar of a big city.”’ 


When the microscope was first in- 
vented and philosophers peered into 
these little houses and saw the in- 
choate plasm within, amazement and 
awe possessed them. Jan Swammer- 
dam, the great Dutch student, be- 
came almost insane at the marvels 
his lens revealed, and finally destroy- 
ed his notes, holding it a sacrilege to 
unveil and thereby profane the won- 
ders hitherto beyond human ken. The 
things the pioneers saw were con- 
sidered delusions, until the members 
of the Royal Society of London 
peered through a microscope and 
jointly signed a paper saying they 
had seen these wonders with their 
own eyes. 

One of the principal things going 
on in these cell cities is the manu- 
facture, by the protoplasts, of a my- 
riad tiny green grains which have 
been named _ chlorophyll. These 
grains have the power to screen out 
all the rays of light except the red 
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and most of the blue, indigo, and 
violet series, which they use in their 
work. Concentrating these useful 
rays on the stream of minute par- 
ticles of carbon dioxide which come 
into the leaves through their pores, 
the chlorophyll breaks the carbon 
and oxygen apart and unites the car- 
bon with water, which thereupon 
become grape sugar, the basic food 
of all organic life. 


To make a pound of the sugar, the 
plant must work over nearly 90 gal- 
lons of carbon dioxide, in the ex- 
traction of which it has had to filter 


thousands of gallons of air. How 
closely the sugar industry in the 
plant parallels the activities in a 


human factory is shown by the fact 
that the leaf corresponds to a build- 
ing, the cells to the several rooms 
therein, the blue and red sunlight 
rays to the power employed, the chlo- 
rophyll to the machinery used, car- 
bon dioxide and water to the raw 
material utilized, grape sugar to the 
manufactured product, and oxygen 
to the by-product. 


After the chlorophyll grains have 
made the grape sugar, some new 
workers take it and transform it 
into starch, which is stored in cells 
for future use, just as the iron manu- 
facturer converts his molten metal 
into pig iron, stores it, and melts 
it again when he wants to use it. A 
thousand square feet of leaf surface 
will manufacture one pound of 
starch in five houvs of sunlight. 


A third material is made by the 
plant—inulin. It closely resembles 
starch, and is fabricated by another 
set of workers. Out of the sugar, 
starch, and inulin, other products are 
built, such as cellulose, which forms 
the microscopic bricks out of which 
the cell walls are constructed. 

While all these manufacturing ac- 
tivities are going on in the cell city, 
sap must also be provided, for with 
our rich supplies of moisture and a 
tiny bit of mineral substance the 
wheels of industry cannot revolve. 
So the roots act as pumps and bring 
into the city vast supplies of water 
with mineral in solution. 
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If we visited other cell communi- 
ties we would see them manufactur- 
ing the malic acid of apples and 
currants, the citric acid of lemons 
and oranges, the tartaric acid of 
grapes; the waxes which make some 
flowers, like the nasturtium, immune 
from wetting; the resins which salve 
the wounds of injured plants; the 
glucosides which make the wonder- 
ful hues of autumn, and the poisons 
which protect the plants and serve 
humanity, such as strychnine and 
morphine. Still other workers are 
building up the proteins or flesh 
formers. 


An oak tree with 700,000 leaves 
is estimated to give off 120 tons of 
water a season; an acre of grass has 
been found to give off more than six 
tons in a single day. A big tree 
must do the equivalent of carrying 
500 bucketfuls of water up a ten- 
foot flight of stairs every ten hours 
in midsummer. 


The chemical processes going on 
in the interior of a plant in the 
growing season develop considerable 
heat, just as the friction in an auto- 
mobile motor makes it hot. The 
major portion of the water the plant 
demands is employed to keep its 
“radiator” full in order that evapor- 
ation on the leaf surface may reduce 
the plant’s temperature. 


Many plants have damper sys- 
tems, whereby excessive radiation is 
checked, a method corresponding to 
our employment of hood covers and 
winter fronts on our automobile 
engines. 

The mineral matter drawn into 
plants in solution is made available 
in many ways. The earthworms are 
allies of plant growth. It has been 
estimated that an acre of arable land 
contains an earthworm population of 
130,000, and that they pass two tons 
of soil through their gizzards every 
season, converting it into humus rich 
in soluble minerals. 


One might go on _ indefinitely, 
rambling through the plant world 


and discovering new thoughts that 
thrill at every turn. 
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The Game of Presidential Elections 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (July ’24) 
Charles Merz 


IMES change. Political cam- 
T paigns are not all they used to 

be. It is no longer the style 
to parade Main Street with a swivel 
torch that drips hot sparks on a 
bowler hat three paces to the rear. 
Yet as we swing once more into this 
carnival of ballot-hunting that re- 
peats itself at intervals of four less- 
eventful years, we find one way of 
working off the latent energy inside 
us. 


Some one will undertake, one day, 
to study the lengths to which primi- 
tive civilizations are forced to go to 
blow off the same amount of steam 
that we sophisticated moderns let 
escape into a popular election. Take 
India. The Ganges has no ballot- 
boxes. When neighbors want to 
have a time of it, they light bonfires 
in the streets. Nautch-girls dance 
around the tom-toms. Roman can- 
dles whistle through an evening sky. 
They call it Shab-i-barat, and feel 
that it is all a very sacred matter 
to the Moslem Church. 


It is more or less the mode, these 
days, to look a little warily upon 
the tactics of professional campaign- 
ers. Heaven bears witness we are 
justified. Years of disillusionment 
have taught us caution; there is a 
vast amount of make-believe in an 
election. We start off with two 
party elections. Each has its meas- 
ure of sinceriy; but only the year- 
lings take those programs at face- 
value nowadays, or believe them to 
be other than brave scrambles in 
hot June committee-rooms to whip 
together all that looks attractive. It 
is part of the game that the ins 
should always point with pride, the 
outs look gloomily at near disaster. 
It is likewise part of the game that 
both ins and outs should promise 
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more in four years than both of them 
could do in any eight by joining 
forces. And in the end, when it is 
all over, we witness people going to 
the polls to settle with a single cross 
a score of controversial issues less 
than half of which have been so 
much as brought up for discussion in 
the course of the campaign—to come 
away again with what illusion they 
can salvage, that through this sim- 
ple ceremony they are governing 
themselves. Yet, after all, in 
these affairs of ours, we do more 
than choose between the two alter- 
natives presented to us in econven- 
tion. We enjoy ourselves. And in 
our loose-jointed fashion we affirm 
again our union as a nation. 


I met one time a man who spent 
an Easter Sunday in the isle of 
Crete. At the end of a long service 
in the Greek Church, Easter morn- 
ing, the male members of the audi- 
ence whipped revolvers from their 
trousers pockets, and when the priest 
cried, “Christ is risen!” sent a sud- 
den volley through the ceiling of the 
church. 

It was their way, he took it, of 
indicating pleasure at the news, and 
from the incident he brought home 
a conviction that the Cretans are a 
more enthusiastic race than we 
Americans, whose top-notch show of 
Fas‘er spirit is rolling eggs across 
the white House lawn. But what 
he overlooked was the poverty of al- 
ternatives in his provincial island. 
Crete had no Broadway, no Coney 
Island, no base-ball teams, no fam- 
ily cars, no Hollywood. A few shots 
through the roof on Easter morning 
had to cover lots of ground. 


Nothing in our own country, cer- 
tainly, has come on at such a pace 
in recént years as the determined 
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organization of amusement. Keep- 
ing people entertained has taken its 
place as the foremost industry in 
America. A good part of the motor 
industry deserves listing there, the 
whole of the motion-picture indus- 
try; the great string of theatres, golf 
links, dance halls, major leagues and 
minor leagues, stadiums, radios, and 
roller-coasters spreading through the 
land. And one result has been to 
take a certain edge of interest from 
political affairs. 

Thirty years ago a Presidential 
contest came nearer serving us as 
Easter serves the Cretans, and Shab- 
i-barat helps the Moslems through 
the day’s routine. Those were the 
days when a campaign burst upon 
the quiet order of affairs, to touch 
off all the stored-up thrill that now 
seeps into twenty different avenues 
of entertainment. We have too much 
in other worlds than politics to keep 
our interests eager. It is a sign of 
the times that at least one state as- 
semblyman in New York is ready to 
use the hook-and-ladder company to 
get people to the polls. 

But though this is true, a good 
deal that is characteristic of us as 
a nation may still find a way of com- 
ing to the top in our campaigns. For 
one thing, there is a relish for super- 
latives. This is the “worst” admin- 
istration in the history of the coun- 
try; issues are always “fundamen- 
tal,” party wastes are “bacchanalian.” 
If the day comes when the voter is 
not offered ‘‘a second Lincoln,” then 
America is not our name. Again, 
it is said that as a nation we like 
speed. And we can take a “dark 
horse’”’ who is little known two weeks 
before convention time, and bring 
him to the front as rapidly as circus 
tents are pitched on summer morn- 
ings. New issues can arise and be 
forgotten in two weeks. 

Nevertheless, despite their bom- 
bast and their make-believe, the net 
effect of these campaigns of ours 
may be a closer fusion of our in- 
terests. Viscount Bryce suggested 
that without campaigns we'd have 
less union in a badly disunited coun- 
try. Campaigns fall a long way 


short of an adventure in self-govern- 
ment. ‘But party organization has 
done much to unify the people of the 
United States and make them homo- 
geneous: for it has brought city and 
country, rich and_ poor, native 
American and Old World immigrant 
into a common allegiance, which has 
helped them to know, and taught 
them to cooperate with, one an- 
other.”’ 

Doubtless that was written opti- 
mistically. You cannot picture the 
Old World immigrant cooperating 
with the vice-president of a bond 
house. And yet the impetus of our 
campaigns is very likely in the di- 
rection which seemed to Viscount 
Bryce the fact most interesting about 
them a dozen years ago. We are 
a nation with more joints than liga- 
ments. It is a curious bundle of 
tissues that ties us into any sort of 
union. Here is a strand or two of 
something that might be called a 
common sense of freedom. Here and 
there is another strand; this one our 
devotion to the rites of base-ball; 
here and there the talk of shop. 
Certain nations get a sense of one- 
ness from the institution of a king; 
in America we have the comic strip. 
It is certainly some sort of social 
mortar for us that the Boston bank- 
er and the newsboy in the Cleveland 
public square can both take pleasure 
in the rolling-pin of ‘‘Mrs. Jiggs.” 

Unity is one point, then, which 
ought not be neglected when we 
start to talk about campaigns. Some- 
what more than ‘Mrs. Jiggs,’’ some- 
what less than ‘“‘Huckleberry Finn,” 
these summer carnivals of ours 
awaken consciousness in the fact we 
are a nation. It is true that they 
arouse less fervor than we threw 
into them a few years ago. It is 
likewise true that what we call self- 
government is often listening to a 
large amount of talk and making a 
cross on paper in November. 

Still, that is a closely prisoned 
view. India has Shab-i-barat. With 
hopes as high as they have been be- 
fore, and doubtless will be many 
times again, America sets out for 
an election. 
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Factories in the Country 


Condensed from The World’s Work 
Silas Bent 


E once supposed that grime and 

dirt were necessary evils of 

modern civilization. Nowadays 
we know that attractive industrial 
surroundings are profitable. Beauty 
pays. Thousands of thriving sub- 
urban factories bear witness to this 
fact. No tendency in modern indus- 
trial life has served to bring enjoy- 
ment hand in hand with profits more 
promptly than the tendency away 
from crowded city centers. Trees 
and flowerbeds and shrubs, tennis 
courts and swimming pools are no 
longer to be classified as ‘“‘uplift’’; 
they are recognized in the business 
world as hard common sense. 

Many things have encouraged the 
movement countryward of industry. 
The high price and rental of urban 
property, the excessive insurance 
premiums, the rapid labor turnover, 
the frequent absence of employees, 
their discontent, their ill health from 
poor light and bad air and nervous 
tension, all contributed to the result. 

The General Electric Company 
likes to say that the National Lamp 
Works in Cleveland is ‘‘the best-kept 
plant in America.””’ From a plateau 
in the outskirts of East Cleveland 
have sprung 12 gracious Georgian 
buildings, spacious lawns and flow- 
er gardens. There are eight tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond, a rifle 
range, a swimming pool, and a large 
tract for summer camps and picnics. 
A five-acre truck-garden contains 
100 vegetable plots, open to em- 
ployees who have not gardens at 
home. 

The Maryland Casualty Company, 
although still within the city limits 
of Baltimore, has all the advantages 
of suburban location. It bought 25 
acres in the unsettled northern part 
of the city in 1919, “in order to 
minister to the comfort of its em- 
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ployees.”’ The following definite re- 
sults of the change are reported: 
fewer absences and less eye-strain, 
better appetite, increased general 
efficiency and energy. Of necessity 
local offices are still maintained in 
the business district; and one of the 
department heads found recently 
that he needed another stenographer. 
He tried to induce nine of the sten- 
ographers at the main office to work 
at the city office instead, but not 
one of them could be persuaded to 
make the change. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is the world’s largest investor 
in suburban factory locations, and as 
a matter of hard business sense has 
put a lot of money into making its 
industrial sites attractive. One rea- 
son for this has been the greater 
economy of producing near the mar- 
ket. In consequence there sprang 
from the sand dunes on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, on a tract con- 
taining 8,000 acres, the present 
town of Gary. This is the greatest 
“country” factory in the world. On 
the north side of the Calumet River 
was laid out a model town to house 
the 12,000 workers. To make the 
sand dunes attractive it was neces- 
sary to spread over them millions 
of cubic yards of fertile soil, to lay 
out parks, and to plant thousands 
of trees and shrubs. Wholesome, 
healthful, and beautiful surround- 
ings were recognized by Judge Gary 
as an essential part of the program. 

Kingsport, Tennessee, 13 years 
ago was the site of two farmhouses. 
Today it is a ‘model’ city, with a 
population of more than 5,000, and 
is planned to accommodate 50,000. 
The New York printing house of 
J. J. Little and Ives is the latest to 
be drawn to a country location by 
the attractions of Kingsport. 
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The shoe plants of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation at Endicott, 
New York, are chiefly famous for 
the pleasant industrial relations es- 
tablished there. The plants are the 
despair of union organizers because 
everything labor organizations 
promise to do for workmen is done 
for them voluntarily by the empioy- 
ers—and more. But it is not so 
generally known that there are play- 
grounds for the children, baseball 
parks, dance halls, race tracks, foot- 
ball parks, tennis courts (lighted at 
night), and club rooms. 

Kodak Park in Rochester, New 
York, is a tract of 230 acres just 
within the city limits, with many 
of the acres devoted to trees, lawns 
and playgrounds. The plant com- 
prises 114 steel and concrete build- 
ings, but nowhere is there a trace 
of utilitarian ugliness. 

“Fra” Elbert Hubbard, founder of 
the Roycroft Institution at East 
Aurora, New York, is dead, but the 
plant he built there continues to be 
a mecca for travelers. The Roy- 
croft Shops are built for the most 
part of glacial boulders, are covered 
with ivy and surrounded with lawns 
and shrubbery. Printers, book- 
binders, cabinet-makers and copper 
and leather craftsmen labor content- 
edly there. 

Over the entrance to Eline’s, in 
the outskirts of Milwaukee, is an in- 
scription: “This model plant was 
builded to produce chocolate, cocoa, 
and other foods to help develop for 
this nation strong, healthy, and con- 
tented men and women.” The sur- 
roundings of the plant are well cal- 
culated to achieve that end. The 
details of several of the buildings 
were suggested by famous structures 
in England. 

Greenlee Brothers and Co., manu- 
facturers of machinery, was former- 
ly within a mile of ‘the loop” in 
Chicago. Their new plant is on the 
outskirts of Rockford, Illinois, on 
one side overlooking a city area, on 
the other a farming district. An 
adequate labor supply is thus avail- 
able for periodic fluctuations, with 
the advantage of excellent living 
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conditions and healthful factory sur- 
roundings. The Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. chose the 
country for its mills because ‘‘men 
and women produce more and pro- 
duce better, with hand or with head, 
in light, airy, and congenial sur- 
roundings, than when forced to work 
in dark and congested quarters.” 

The J. S. Cushing Co. moved its 
printing establishment from Boston 
to Norwood, Mass., a suburb 15 
miles distant, in order to gain a 
greater floor space with proper light 
and air and to obtain better working 
conditions. The Moreland Motor 
Truck Co. moved to Burbank, a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, primarily be- 
cause its labor turnover was too great 
in the city. This was also one of 
the reasons why Reid Brothers, 
manufacturers of hospital supplies, 
moved from Seattle to Irvington, 
California. 

Every plant employing skilled 
labor finds beautiful surroundings 
advantageous: it was acting on this 
principle that the Hamilton Watch 
Co. laid out grounds like a college 
campus in the outskirts of Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Lancaster County calls it- 
self ‘‘the garden spot of America’’; 
and the Hamilton factory does noth- 
ing to lessen the attractions of the 
county or the city. The town has 
53,000 population, but all its in- 
dustrial enterprises are in the out- 
skirts. 

One of the industrial show spots 
of Missouri is to be found in Webster 
Groves, a handsome residential sub- 
urb of St. Louis, where W. S. Bar- 
nickel and Co. erected factory build- 
ings of noteworthy beauty. Until 
1915, the Independent Baking Co. 
occupied a five-story building in a 
congested part of Davenport, Iowa. 
Every floor was dark, the place was 
a fire hazard of the worst sort, and 
the noise. smoke, and dirt caused 
serious discomfort. The company 
bought a tract of more than seven 
acres two and a half miles from the 
business district and built a sani- 
tary fireproof .actory, with an abun- 
dance of light and air, and with 


shower baths for the workers: 
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Peace- Time Patriotism 


Condensed from Woman's Home Companion (July '24) 


John J. Pershing, General of the Armies of the United States and Chief of Staff 


HE United States Government, 

by the National Defense Act of 

1920. is committed against the 
policy of a large standing army and 
for the policy of a citizen’s reserve. 
That is, the Government refuses to 
create a militaristic caste, or an of- 
fensive instrument of war, and leaves 
its defense in the hands of the people. 
It is the citizen who receives mili- 
tary training, not the army which is 
enlarged. There is no identity be- 
tween the training we give young 
Americans and that to which the 
youth of France and Germany have 
been subjected for years. Their ser- 
vice is compulsory, ours is volun- 
tary. They enter the army during 
their training perioc. Our boys go 
to the Citizens Military Training 
Camps, or to the college Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, and then go 
about their business. 


It may be well to scotch, at this 
point, one of the pieces of false 
propaganda circulated in certain 
parts of America, to the effect that 
if a boy goes to his citizens’ training 
camp, ‘‘the Government can call him 
up at any time.’’ The Government can 
do nothing of the sort. The Govern- 
ment cannot even keep him in camp 
unless he wishes to stay there, and 
cannot compel him to return for a 
second or third year’s training. If he 
trains one month, during the sum- 
mer, for four consecutive years, he 
may be offered a commission in the 
Organized Reserve. If he accepts it, 
he may be called for training 15 days 
in each year, but he is subject to 
service only after Congress has 
passed a Declaration cf War. That 
is the one demand which may be 
made upon him. The President may 
call out the National Guard or the 
Regular Army, but only an Act of 
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Congress can make the Reservist eli- 
gible for service. 


Not military service, but training 
for service, should it ever be neces- 
sary, is what America asks of its 
young men. Such patriotism is based 
on a plain understanding of the fact 
that reasonable preparedness is the 
country’s insurance against war. If, 
in 1917, we had possessed an or- 
ganized reserve of trained citizens 
such as is now in process of forma- 
tion, I do not believe that we would 
have had to enter the World War. 
yermany would not have dared to 
provoke us. She paid scant atten- 
tion to our protests against sub- 
marine warfare because she thought 
we could do nothing to back them 
up. She was taught that she was 
wrong but at an appalling and un- 
necessary cost to us, both of money 
and of the lives of our boys. When 
war actually comes, it is the unpre- 
pared who suffer most, as those of 
us know who had to send half-trained 
men and officers against the enemy 


—because there were no others avail- 
able. 


That need never happen again, 
even if a new war should be thrust 
upon us, provided we carry out the 
present democratic plan of army re- 
organization. For the first time in 
our history we are trying to make 
use of the lessons learned by painful 
experience, and are taking the advice 
of George Washington, who said: 
“The best way to insure peace is to 
be prepared to meet the enemy.” In 
addition to a small regular army, the 
size of which is limited by law, and 
to the National Guard, our prepara- 
tion for national defense includes our 
Organized Reserves, consisting for 
the most part of reserve officers as- 
signed to skeleton companies, regi- 
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ments, 
three infantry divisions to a corps, 
and nine corps areas for the coun- 
try, the areas arranged on the basis 


brigades, and divisions— 


of density of population. That is a 
purely defensive and democratic or- 
ganization. It implies no threat of 
conquest, as its rank will be recruit- 
ed only after the declaration of war. 
It is the foundation of the people’s 
force for the protection of the 
people. 

For this Organized Reserve the 
Citizens Military Training Camps, 
conducted during the summer in 
each corps area, and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps in the mili- 
tary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, are feeders. If war should 
come, these young men will be 
ready, under their corps area com- 
manders, to recruit locally their skel- 
eton units to full strength and to 
train them swiftly and competently 
among their own home surroundings, 
with their own mothers and sisters 
as the camp welfare workers. If 
our boys must fight, they will go 
into battle properly prepared and 


under intelligent, well-drilled offi- 
cers. They will have a fair fighting 
chance. 


No one, especially no one who has 
been in close contact with one great 
war, ever wants to see another. We 
all hope that such conflicts may be 
avoided, but, aside from the fact that 
they are made less likely by the 
military training of our citizens, it 
should be realized that such training 
is excellent preparation for peace, as 
well as for war. 

The selective draft taught us that 
50 per cent of our young men are 
physically below par. The life they 
lead at the Citizens Military Training 
Camp is exactly what they need, from 
a physical standpoint. They are a 
different-looking set of youngsters at 
the end of the month they spend in 
camp, and the improvement holds 
over and increases from year to year. 
It is almost always easy to tell the 
first-year boys from the second-year, 
by the latter’s superior health and 
vigor. 

They gain mentally, too. 
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There is 





a special effort to foster intelligence. 
They study American history, the 
lives of great Americans, the ideals 
and practical workings of our Gov- 
ernment, but they learn more than 
facts. They develop judgment and the 
ability to reason keenly, so that they 
will not be swept off their feet by 
every superficial critic of our insti- 
tutions. 

There is no truer democracy, no 
more successful melting pot in Amer- 
ica than the Citizens Training Camp. 
The boys are on a perfect equality. 
They learn tolerance and breadth of 
mind by the exchange of viewpoints. 
The clique habit is growing in this 
country, and it is time to teach our 
younger generation that they are 
citizens first, and only with that un- 
derstanding may they become mem- 
bers of a secret society, or a union, 
or a reform league. 

A word should be said about an- 
other piece of false propaganda— 
that the camps are tainted with im- 
morality. There never was a more 
outrageous untruth. Next to a 
mother’s own home, the training 
camp is the safest place in the world 
for her boy. He has plenty to do, 
his swimming, riding, and other 
healthful recreations are carefully 
supervised. The highest standards 
of behavior and of speech are exact- 
ed from every Regular Army officer 
who comes in contact with the boys 
at the training camp. Special con- 
sideration is paid to the religious in- 
terests of the boys, every one of 
whom finds at camp one or more 
chaplains of his faith. 

Summer training camps teach dis- 
cipline, responsibility, respect for 
law, pluck, cheerfulness, steadfast- 
ness. They eliminate slackness, soft- 
ness, selfishness. It has been said 
that you can tell a second-year boy 
not only by his badge, not only by 
his physique, but by his eyes and by 
the setof his jaw. The work is hard, 
but every student knows that he 
values most what he has acquired by 
hard work. Twenty-six thousand 
boys, of the average age of 18, 
pased through the Citizens Military 
Camps last summer. 
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Topics in Briet 


Excerpts from Current Opinion (July ’24) 


OT Albania nor China, but the 
United States of America is 
today the favorite hunting 

ground of brigands. America is the 
land of Laws and Lawlessness. At 
the same time that our legislative 
factories are turning out innumer- 
able laws making us on paper the 
most perfect nation in the world, 
murderers and robbers are rendering 
our lives and property more insecure 
than in any other civilized and most 
uncivilized countries. 


New York has 12 murders for 
every one in London; and there are 
more in the American metropolis 
than in Great Britain and France 
together. And New York has one 
of the low murder rates for America! 
In one period of 12 months, France 
and England together had 216 rob- 
beries; in the same period New York 
had 1,445 and Chicago, 2,417. Nor 
can the United States claim Canada 
as a companion in infamy: one 
western city with less than a million 
inhabitants is said to have three 
times as many murders every year 
as all Canada with its nine millions. 
. . . Three-quarters of our murders 
and felonies are committed by young 
men and women between the ages of 
17 and 22. . . . In the words of 
Secretary Hughes, ‘‘Criminal pro- 
cesses are too dilatory, juries are too 
indulgent, judges too lenient in sen- 
tences. We need more of the direct, 
inflexible, swift processes of justice. 
The countries with the lowest crime 
records have the best justice.’’ 


To Dr. Lloyd B. Felton, of Har- 
vard Medical School, has come the 
distinction of finding a serum for 
pneumonia which promises to cut the 
death rate from that disease by 25 
to 50 per cent. The discovery is an- 
nounced after five years of work, in- 
spired and financed by the Metropoli- 
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tan Life Insurance Company. The 
serum was first tested in vivisection 
experiments on great numbers of 
mice inoculated with pneumonia 
germs. Half the rodents were given 
serum injection—and recovered. All 
those not so treated died. Quanti- 
ties of germs sufficient to kill a mil- 
lion mice were injected into one 
mouse. After a time the serum was 
shot into it. Recovery followed. 
Subsequently this pneumonia vaccine 
was used in 120 human cases without 
the slightest unfavorable reaction. 
The most skeptical of the scientists 
familiar with the work admit that 
at least a 25 and possibly a 50 per 
cent reduction in pneumonia mor- 
tality is assured. As pneumonia 
causes an average of 90,000 deaths 
in a year in this country, alone, Dr. 
Felton’s discovery is an immense 
boon to humanity. 


Exactly 33 minutes after a picture 
was taken the other day in Cleveland, 
Ohio, it was exhibited, completely de- 
veloped, to a group gathered in New 
York, who had watched the picture 
being spun, flash by flash, upon the 
sensitive film plate of a complex ma- 
chine. Perfect in every detail, the 
photograph had been transmitted 
over long-distance telephone wires 
by a new system which is startling 
in its possibilities. Less than five 
minutes were consumed in actual 
transmission of the picture, the rest 
of the time being required for de- 
velopment purposes. The apparatus 
will transmit any picture than can 
be photographed and is expected to 
be of especial value to newspapers in 
securing within a few minutes illus- 
trations of important news events 
occurring at distant points. The 
transmission of pictures may be ac- 
complished over any telephone line 
without interfering in any way with 
the regular telephone service. 
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In Russia, the Communists are 


fighting for their lives. And no 
wonder. State industries are run- 
ning at so immense a loss that many 
of them have been closed, with the 
result that nearly a million of the 
very industrial workers on whose 
support the Soviets depend are 
among the unemployed. 

Then there is a steady rise of the 
new bourgeoisie. Good Communist 
officials have married wives of the 
capitalist, not the Communist class, 
preferring ‘‘a lady’’ in the home to 
the daughter of ‘‘a worker.’’ Also, 
these good Communists prefer easy 
living with white hands to rough 
productive toil. Hence the decision 
of the Soviet Republic to empty col- 
leges and high schools of 100,000 
students, who must now “work,” 
while their places are filled by 
“workers” who must now read. Pre- 
sumably, the horny-handed students 
will in due course become tainted 
with bourgeoise tendencies and the 
same situation will arise again. 

Some of the measures, now taken 
are drastic. The Cheka, or secret 
police, are striking severe blows at 
the emergent bourgeoisie. At Lenin- 
grad—as Petrograd is now renamed 
—48 of the new-rich have been tried 
for graft and only 3 acquitted. “I 
cannot be impartial,’’ cried the prose- 
cutor, ‘‘and I do not wish to be im- 
partial. The security of the Revolu- 
tion demands that we shall pave our 
way to the truth with an axe, but 
in this case we must pave our way 
not through forests but upon live 
heads. We must do it mercilessly.” 
Of the prisoners, 17 were condemned 
to death, 7 to ten years’ imprison- 
ment and the remainder to shorter 
terms or to exile in Siberia. 


Poincare is defeated and Edouard 
Herriot is Premier of France. It is 
not a change; it is a revolution, and 
the whole world feels the difference. 

Edouard Herriot is simply a sec- 
ond Ramsay MacDonald. His emer- 
gence means that France like Eng- 
land has swung at last to the Left 
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and that at last the war is over. To 
Poincare, Clemenceau, Tardieu, 
Foch, and to President Millerand, 
the Armistice was a mere truce be- 
tween the Last War and the Next 
War; Germany is the perpetual foe 
to be crushed; and France must 
fight to live and live to fight. That 
also was the philosophy of the kept 
press in Paris. But Paris is not 
France and the real France has now 
spoken. The insanity of the boule- 
vards has been restrained by the 
wholesome veto of the village and 
vineyard. 


Is there good faith among men 
or is there to be only force? That 
has been the issue between Herriot 
and Poincare. In discussing matters 
with England, Poincare has used air- 
planes as arguments, but Herriot de- 
nounces ‘“‘the stupid and almost 
criminal misunderstandings that are 
separating us from Britain.” For 
the collection of reparations from 
Germany, Poincare occupied the 
Ruhr and ignored the League of Na- 
tions. But Herriot hopes to evacu- 
ate the Ruhr and believes that the 
League of Nations should include 
Germany. In order to maintain a 
balance of power in Europe, Poincare 
built up precarious alliances with 
Poland and the Little Entente in 
eastern Europe. But Herriot prefers 
to recognize Russia, to conciliate 
Germany and so to safeguard France 
by uniting the Old World in one 
bond of brotherhood. He wishes to 
reduce the term of military service 
from 18 to 9 months and the size of 
the army from 680,000 to 400,000 
men. And by reducing expenditure, 
he thinks he can help to balance the 
budget and save the franc. He is 
not what, in the United States, is 
meant by a Radical. He is an inter- 
nationalist who believes in friend- 
ship between nations. Others have 
acted as if the interests of France 
must arouse the enmity of her neigh- 
bors. Herriot is convinced that the 
true interests of France are identical 
with the true interests of mankind. 
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Wanted: Women Voters to Vote 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (July ’24) 
Mabel Potter Daggett 


HERE are no less than 44 asso- 
ciations organized and heavily 
financed for the overthrow of pro- 
hibition. The country is saturated 
today with their propaganda. The 
campaign now started against it 
calls, Match every wet dollar with a 
dry woman! Prohibition can be put 
over, when you piace oa guard at 
every government post, from the 
White House to the iast local court- 
house, only such men as are in fa- 
vor of it. Find out about them be- 
fore you elect them. Votes for wo- 
men are here. Stand up, then, with 
yours to be counted. Cast it, from 
President to sheriff, only for a candi- 
date who is dry. 

One of the organizations for the 
nullification of the 18th Amendment, 
issuing engraved invitations for sig- 
natures to its petition, had turned 
confidently enough to the social reg- 
ister for a mailing list. But it so hap- 
pened that one lady, though she has 
an address on Beacon Street, Boston, 
was born in Kansas. And she keeps 
no private cellar. Lucy Waterman 
Peabody, the widow of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest merchants, was once a 
Baptist missionary. Even at the 
time of the arrival of the wet invita- 
tion in her mail she held the position 
of president of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
of North America. The appeal asked 
that she secure ten signatures for 
the nullification program. Instead, 
she replied through her secretary 
promising not her cooperation, but 
ten protests against nullification to 
be sent to Congress. 

Later she had another idea. Mrs. 
Peahody’s ability as a promoter is 
widely known. It was she who, a 
few years ago, put over the cam- 
paign that raised three million dol- 
lars for the women’s colleges of the 
Orient. Now she summoned her Fed- 
erated directors, representing 28 
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missionary boards. “Ladies,” she 
said, “I’m all for foreign missions, as 
you know. But I no longer see any 
hope of carrying Christianity to 
other nations until our own hands 
are clean. And so you see, prohibi- 
tion becomes a missionary affair.” 

To the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, the 
same suggestion was made. “You, 
with all your child welfare work, 
surely prohibition is your affair.” 
And to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was pointed out: “It’s 
basic to all your humanitarian activi- 
ties. Prohibition is your affair.” 

Women from these organizations 
began to make it clear in ever-widen- 
ing circles that prohibition was Ev- 
erywoman’s affair. Mass-meetings 
were held. Speakers made it plain 
that even the Constitution is only as 
strong as its weakest link. You 
break one law. Some one else 
breaks another. Then how long will 
the social structure stand? Putting 
it that way, prohibition suddenly be- 
came of a great deal more import- 
ance. A great many thoughtful peo- 
ple, in the most exclusive circles, now 
were ready at last to turn their 
glasses down and join in earnest in 
the dry campaign for the defense of 
their country. 

To line them up for effectual 
achievement, there is now the Wo- 
man’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement. The organization was 
perfected in the city of Washington, 
last April, where assembled nearly 
1400 women delegated for their task 
by the leading women’s organizations 
of America. Among the sponsors for 
the occasion were Mrs. Coolidge. and 
three former mistresses of the White 
House—Mrs. Hardine. Mrs. Taft and 
Mrs. Preston. Jr. But by common 
consent. nearlv evervbody spoke of 
it as “Mrs. Peabody’s convention,” 
for she was the presiding genius of 
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the occasion. It was an impressive 
audience. No more widely represent- 
ative gathering of women ever as- 
sembled in common cause against a 
“wrong that needs resistance.” 

Mrs. Peabody in her opening ad- 
dress pointed out the menace that 
threatens the American people in the 
concerted effort on the part of pow- 
erful and unscrupulous interests to 
nullify the Prohibition amendment. 
It is a moment in our national his- 
tory, she made clear, which calls for 
immediate mass action and by women 
equally with men. Men to enforce 
our laws are elected at the polls. So 
it is there that the war for law en- 
forcement must be won. 

But the crisis under consideration 
was most directly presented to the 
convention by women who came 
straight from government jobs afford- 
ing a contact with conditions that 
enabled them to speak with author- 
ity. Like this came Police Sergeant 
Rhoda Milliken of the Washington 
Police Department. What she said, 
the newspapers that afternoon 
streamed with double-column head- 
lines over the front page. The gist 
of it was this: “There are boys and 
girls today who are getting drunk, 
the kind of boys who wear fraternity 
pins and come to school in high-pow- 
ered cars. A working girl has to 
go very slow before she’ll take a 
drink or smoke a cigarette. But the 
society girl starts at the top with 
both these accomplishments. There 
are boys in the high schools of Wash- 
ington who are bootleggers. You see 
these hoy bootleggecrs buv liquor and 
sell it to their classmates. These 
other hovs and eirls huv it and 
drink it because they think it’s the 
smart thing to do. Tt happens daily 
that there are children whom we 
have to bring before the courts. We 
of the police department need your 
heln in law enforcement.” 

Judge Kathryn Sellers is the pre- 
siding judge of the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia. “Speak- 
ing from the point of view of the 
respectable middle class,” she _ told 
the convention, “I want to tell you 
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that the example of people with a 
great deal of money is leading a 
great many of my class to break the 
law. Dance halls can be regulated. 
Ballrooms can not be. Men and wo- 
men together must stand side by side 
for the job of law enforcement.” 

Mabel Willebrandt, the assistant 
attorney-general of the United 
States, told her hearers, “The coun- 
try’s honor is jeopardized. We have 
adopted as our public policy national 
prohibition. But this great experi- 
ment in government faces an enemy 
quite as real as, though more insia- 
ious than, the army of a hostile na- 
tion. We have a lawless element 
reaping rich returns from defiance of 
it. And we’ve got to get public opin- 
ion back of government to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Those who buy what a _ bootlegger 
sells are accessories to a crime that is 
an attack on the Constitution. Boot- 
leggers come before me who have 
made millions in their trade. And 
with all the evidence against them, 
assembled after months of effort, 
they can be sent to jail for only a 
year or two.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt pleaded for the 
enactment of laws providing penalties 
for the violation of the 18th amend- 
ment commensurate with those im- 
posed for other crjmes. She earnest- 
ly urged her hearers to go home and 
get their clubs and their churches 
back of the movement for law en- 
forcement. “Watch for violations. 
Collect evidence,” she said. “It’s 
your personal shame and your per- 
sonal blame if the policeman on your 
block is a grafter.” 

The following organizations of na- 
tional scope pledged their coopera- 
tion, through their delegated repre- 
sentatives: the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 
the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, the Lend a Hand Society, 
the International Order of King’s 
Daughters, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teachers Asso- 

(Continued on page 292) 
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A Good Old Age 


Condensed from Hygeia (Published by American Medical Assn. 
W. L. Ransom 


have always with us, and by 

some the former are set down 
as a heavy liability — an economic 
loss. Few persons realize, however, 
just how much of the work of the 
world is done by “old” men. 

Theophrastus, at the age of 100, 
delivered his famous lectures on 
character. Luigi Cornaro, at 95, 
lost his income, took up scientific 
farming and showed Venice how to 
reclaim and cultivate large tracts of 
waste land. He died when well past 
the century mark. 

In 1576 the plague that swept Eu- 
rope found and carried off the great 
Titian, who mixed his pigments with 
sunshine and applied them with an 
incomparable steadiness of hand. He 
was 99 and at work on his marvel- 
ous painting, the Pieta. Michael An- 
gelo was 89 before he laid down his 
chisel and brush in death. 

Enrico Dandolo, when 84, was the 
chief magistrate of Venice. When 
past 90 he became blind, but, even so, 
he led his army against strongly 
fortified Constantinople, stormed and 
captured it. He lived to be 97. 

M. Georges Clemenceau, the Tiger 
of France, is over 80. August Rodin, 
the sculptor, was “too young to die” 


T HE aged, as well as the poor, we 


at 80. Verdi, the great composer, 
was at work in his studio when 
long past 80. 


William E. Gladstone, at 82, was 
yet premier of England. William 
Dean Howells wrote “Years of My 
Youth” at 77. John Quincy Adams 
began his career when 65. 

Three conditions contribute toward 
the advent of old age: worry. the old 
age “habit,” and idleness. The man 
with an excitable, nervous tempera- 
ment eager to get ahead in business, 
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gives way to the impulse to rush 
from morning until night, giving his 
body and his mind little time to re- 
cuperate, then he worries if things 
don’t go as they should. Some morn- 
ing in the mirror he will observe the 
dreaded crow’s feet forming about 
the eyes, and a few little lines on 
the brow. “Growing old,” he re- 
marks. He notices now that there is 
a trifle less of spring and celerity of 
movement. Gradually he edges him- 
self on with the old age notion, un- 
til before he is aware of it, he is ac- 
tually assuming the age attitude. 


Octogenarians should guard against 
solitude, and should mingle with 
youth in employments, amusements 
and travel. Young thoughts and in- 
terests’go a long way toward making 
young faces. We are told that the 
body is a sensitive recorder of the 
inner life; to think old is soon to look 
old. Properly speaking, there is no 
old age, but rather spiritual decay. 
Decadence, disillusion, weariness; we 
mean these things when we speak of 
growing old. 


We should live 100 years, not as old 
relics, but as vital forces. We should 
be ashamed that at any period we 
were not really life-full. Who would 
be 20 again when he can be 80 as 
some wonderful people know how to 
be 80? LeGallienne beautifully ex- 
presses this idea in his allusion to an 
old oak: 

A 100 year old oak tree has the spirit 
of life more abundantly or victoriously 
than when a mere sapling. Thus, by ‘‘old”’ 
is meant that it has gone on victoriously 
adding strength to strength freshness to 
freshness for 100 years. Not that it has 
lost its efficiency, nor withered an] de- 
ecayed. Call it old when its limbs turn 
black and leafless; meanwhile it remains 
mightily young—young as the morning 
it greets. 
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(Continued from page 290) 
ciations, the National Council of 
Women, the General Federation of 
Women’s Club, and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

What was it the wets had wanted 
from the lady they picked from the 
social register? That she secure ten 
signatures for the nullification of the 
18th amendment. Well, ‘here was 
her answer, ten million women rep- 
resented in the membership of these 
pledged organizations enrolled for its 
defense. 

The convention adopted a platform, 
putting real teeth into it in one terse 
paragraph of two words instructing 
their own membership: Vote Dry. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the International Suffrage Associ- 
ation, sounded the summons for the 
execution of this plank. She pref- 
aced it with her own public pledge 
never to vote for any candidate for 
office until she knew that candidate 
to be dry. “If enough of you will 
take that vow and stick to it, there’ll 
be no trouble about dry candidates on 
every ticket. Every woman among 
you has a vote. Thank God you have 
it. Then use it.” 

The convention outlined as subsid- 
iary to the National Committee other 
committees of 100 each, one for every 
state, and in turn subsidiary to these 
a committee of 100 for every county 
and another for every important city. 
To the meeting in Washington, 30 
states reported with their organiza- 
tions already formed and awaiting 
orders. They are getting them 
through a remarkable campaign man- 
ual, which is entitled “Save Amer- 
ica.” Every delegate took home a 
copy of the book. Sunday school 
classes, missionary societies, and 
women’s clubs are using it as a study 
book. And it is planned ultimately 
to place a copy in every home. The 
manual contains just the ammunition 
needed to explode wet propaganda— 
an answer for every agrument that 
your opponents may offer. 

Here are two examples: “When 
they say the 18th amendment was 
put over, answer this: The movement 
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that resulted in the 18th amendment 
began in 1851, when the first state 
adopted prohibition. Some 33 states 
had prohibition before it reached the 
United States Constitution. No other 
amendment to the Constitution was 
ever so overwhelmingly adopted.” 


“When they say no man ever gor 
drunk on beer, answer this: A study 
by the British Board of (liquor) 
Control, 1916, London, showed that 
40 per cent of the men investigated 
were getting drunk on beer, ale, or 
stout, not on distilled liquors.’ 


The manual also gives explicit di- 
rections for turning emotion into ac- 
tion. You’ve got to “do something 
about it,” as Rhoda Milliken told the 
convention. Get the good people ot 
your town to visit their police court. 
Somebody learn to read a police 
docket. Are your bootleggers get- 
ting merely insignificant fines? Or 
have you a judge who will give jail 
sentences? If you want prohibition 
that prohibits, you’ve got to have 
punishments that punish. Have a 
survey made of prohibition violations 
and penalties in your town. See page 
67 of “Save America” for a model 
survey made in Malden, Mass. Also 
if you want to know what steps to 
take to bring to justice those you 
find violating the law, you should 
have a leaflet prepared by Mary Grey 
Brewer, entitled, “What a Citizen 
May Do to Secure Enforcement of the 
Federal Laws Prohibiting Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors.” 


The wine interests of Europe, with 
headquarters in Paris, have already 
pledged millions for a _ merciless 
campaign against American prohibi- 
tion. On a single day last spring 
there were introduced into. Congress 
58 separate bills to raise the alcoholic 
content of beer to 2.75 per cent. 
Write your congressman to work 
against all proposals of this sort. 
Above all, put your country above 
your party. The wets will. They 
have issued unequivocal orders to 
vote for wet candidates, regardless 
of party. Come! Every last woman 
to the polls!) VOTE DRY! 
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Human Bootlegging 


Condensed from The Independent (May 24, '24) 


Samuel Taylor Moore 


NE hundred thousand aliens in 
excess of the quotas allowed 
by law were smuggled into the 

United States last year, declares 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis. 
For every five immigrants that en- 
tered this country legally, one gained 
entrance in defiance of the code of 
his intended adopted country, his 
first act of residence a violation of 
law. 

Revolutionary radicals of such 
dangerous character that they could 
not otherwise secure entrance here, 
idiots, criminals, diseased, Chinese 
bondslaves, are in the motley horde 
now free and mingling in the daily 
life of American cities. Such are 
the fruits of this new game of “alien 
bootlegging”’ that nullifies in part 
our immigration laws. 

Of the 100,000 who entered the 
country illegally only 2,500 were ap- 
prehended and deported. The won- 
der is that so many were captured, 
for a force of less than 600 agents 
guard borders more than 5,000 miles 
in length. 

At the Southwestern end of the 
border the headquarters for alien 
bootlegging activities are in the 
Mexican seaport town of Ensenada. 
While some alien parties are smug- 
gled overland by automobile the 
great majority leave the sheltered 
rendezvous in fishing smacks from 
which they are landed at remote 
points along the California coast. 
Until a year ago the coast was pa- 
troled by immigration officers in 
launches but lack of funds caused 
suspension of this service. 

The smugglers are progressive. 
They have adopted the airplane. The 
records show that at least 200 Chi- 
nese were successfully smuggled in- 
to the United States by airplane and 
landed far inland while immigration 
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guards impotently watched the bird 
machines and their contraband car- 
goes fly overhead. 

Canada is becoming increasingly 
popular as a rendezvous for the 
smugglers. Many aliens are brought 
into the United States from Canada 
by rum-runners who add many dol- 
lars to profits now somewhat dimin- 
ishing by reason of increased com- 
petition. Smugglers have adopted 
quantity methods in handling the 
illicit European trade. At Detroit 
several international ferry and train 
lines complicate the work of the im- 
migration force. If an alien is de- 
barred on one line he will quickly 
resort to another, capitalizing his 
experience with the first immigra- 
tion official to deceive a _ brother 
officer unfamiliar with the case. One 
ferry line transports a half million 
passengers a month. Many of these 
passengers are workmen of alien 
birth who pass regularly between 
Detroit and their homes in Detroit’s 
Canadian suburbs—Windsor, Walk- 
erville, Ojibway and Sandwich. Dur- 
ing the evening and morning “rush 
hours’”’ to discover an occasional in- 
admissible alien in the crowd of 
workmen is almost impossible. 

At many points along the river 
small boats are used to smuggle the 
forbidden aliens. In the winter when 
the rivers are transformed into solid 
sheets of ice there is nothing to pre- 
vent the alien from walking over 
the frozen boundary where fancy dic- 
tates. 

Some months ago as the represen- 
tative of a Boston newspaper, I re- 
ported the capture of a party of ori- 
entals by immigration officers at New- 
port, Vermont. Certain newspaper 
phrases enjoy epidemics of populari- 
ty. At that time the ringleader in 
any unworthy enterprise was usu- 
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ally described as, “The Master 


aaind.’’ A Canadian immigration 
inspector read the account of the 
capture. He commented on the 
phrase in some disgust. ‘‘Master 
Mind,” he repeated disdainfully. 
“Master Mutt, would be more appro- 
priate. With a half a score of 
guards, two railroads and twenty 
highways in the district any smug- 
gler who lets himself be caught 
should never leave his home without 
a guardian.’’ Such was the view- 
point of one Canadian officer. 

At Niagara Falls scores of aliens 
gain entrance by the simple expedi- 
ent of walking over the international 
bridge posing as tourists. 

The present Seaman’s Law allows 
alien seamen on ships of foreign 
registry complete freedom of move- 
ment in American ports. Certain 
foreign ship captains have been sus- 
pected of bringing aliens to Ameri- 
can ports considerably in excess of 
their crew requirements, with a tacit 
understanding that the amateur sea~- 
men will desert once an American 
port is reached. Last year 238,194 
alien seamen deserted their ships in 
American ports. 

In the annual report of W. W. 
Husband, Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, appears this significant 
statement: ‘“‘The large financial re- 
wards for the smuggling of European 
aliens are attracting a higher type 
of criminal—men with brains. These 
smugglers take an interest in the 
welfare of contraband aliens and 
give them every possible advice as 
to what course they should pursue 
upon reaching this country. This 
more intelligent type is a cause for 
real apprehension. It means a battle 
of wits between our officers and the 
smugglers and as conditions now 
stand it must be admitted that the 
odds are in favor of the smuggler.” 

Coast smuggling of aliens reaches 
its greatest activity along the Flo- 
rida Keys. There is evidence that 
Havana is the headquarters of a ring 
of crafty smugglers carrying on a 
highly organized business. Euro- 
peans enter Cuba without restric- 
tions. 
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The red stain of murder marks 
the trail of the new smuggler. Im- 
migration Guard Gardiner halted a 
party crossing the Rio Grande. His 
body was found in a small eddy of 
the river a day later. A few nights 
before an immigration guard re- 
ceived word that a party of aliens 
were being smuggled from Mexico 
by automobile. He telephoned to a 
brother officer watching the main 
highway at a point some miles in- 
land. The immigration officer 
stepped into the center of the road 
with his arms spread to command 
a halt. Instead of halting, the driv- 
er afmed his machine at the guard. 
A party of tourists came upon his 
mangled, lifeless body. 

Secretary Davis believes that the 
solution of the problem is to be 
found in a registration system for 
the identification of eight million 
aliens here. Under such a system 
aliens without credentials would be 
subject to deportation. Secretary 
Davis says of smuggled aliens: “If 
we had the Army on the Canadian 
border and on the Mexican border and 
the Navy on the water we couldn't 
stop them.” 

During the next fiscal year it is 
logical to assume that the new “‘boot- 
legging’’ industry will increase for 
two reasons. It will have its natural 
growth as indicated by the annual 
increase since the quota law of 1920 
became effective. It will be stimu. 
lated by the new restrictions. Every 
new legal restriction results in an 
increase in violations. 

But ignoring these promised de- 
velopments, assume that the number 
of aliens smuggled in remains at 
100,000 next year. The new restric- 
tions will hold the number of aliens 
to be admitted legally at approxi- 
mately 200,000. The result is a 
law only 50 per cent effective. 

The major question, to my mind, 
is, Will the new immigration law be 
an invitation to fresh scandals as 
with the prohibition law? Is corrup- 
tion to follow in its wake? That is 
the prospect unless the means of en- 
forcement are made equal to the task 
of enforcement. 
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“God’s Pocket” 


Continued from July Digest (Scribner’s Magazine, June '24) 


Mary Lee Davis 


HE first lonely settlements in 

Alaska were the outposts of the 

fur trade, and the first trappers’ 
trails are eventually becoming roads, 
even as many an overland bridle-path 
has become a national highway, and 
in staid Boston, legend hath it, a 
cow-track became a city street! Of 
late years fur-farming, especially 
upon the small and _ well-stocked 
islands of the coast, has proved most 
successful, and blue fox and silver, 
mink and marten, have been bred 
successfully in captivity. Add to this 
our present quarter million domesti- 
eated reindeer, due to grow to a pos- 
sible three million, plus countless 
wild and kindred caribou suitable 
also for meat (the reindeer has 
proved the Esquimau camel, for he 
eats the meat, dresses in its hide and 
fur, and harnesses it to his sleds) 
and you have quite a fancy three- 
ring Polar menagerie worth keeping 
one’s eyes upon. 

Farms! Most people begin to 
laugh when we Alaskans start talk- 
ing about our flowers and our vege- 
table-gardens and our wheat-fields. 
“Laugh, and show your ignorance,” 
say we, to scoffers! The reports of 
the Department of Agriculture abun- 
dantly prove that our valleys of 
demonstrated agricultural value are 
greater in extent than the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula farm lands, which 
today support 5,000,000 by agricul- 
ture alone—a fact that only people 
with imagination will appreciate ful- 
ly. We lie in large part in the same 
latitude as Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland, and are not only greater in 
extent than all three, but have a 
better climate. My neighbors, who 
have themselves come directly from 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, tell 
me, too, that it is ‘easier to get a 
living here.” 

And yet our present white popu- 
lation is little more than 30,000 all 
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told. Frozen ground? Yes. But 24- 
hour suns, week on end, thaw the 
surface, and the updrawn meltings 
subirrigate the roots in a most ideal 
fashion. And do not laugh when I 
tell you that I own a small interest 
in a flour-mill here in Fairbanks 
which mills Tanana valley wheat and 
provides our whole district and parts 
of the coast with as fine bread-flour 
as the most fastidious cook could 
desire. People have been thinking 
for decades that they know the con- 
fines of the land of cotton. But now 
they find of a sudden that cotton 
can be raised in Russia and Rou- 
mania, in Australia and the Argen- 
tine, when common sense is applied 
to the matter. The same is true of 
wheat here in the North. Watch 
Alaska grow wheat. 

The trouble is that America has an 
Alaska complex, I do truly believe. 
You get positively irritated when we 
write to you of flowers and gardens. 
You want to hear of igloos and muk- 
luks and Polar bears. You want to 
hear of dissimilars. Nothing causes 
such a slump of interest, in talking 
of Alaska matters, as the telling of 
the unvarnished truth. The climate? 
Bully. Only a few days of the whole 
year are exceedingly cold, even here 
in the Interior; and I can say that 
as truly of places in New York State, 
in Massachusetts, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming, where I have lived. The soil? 
Immensely fertile in many places. 
The people? Just like yourselves, 
only a little more so! But that’s 
not the tale you want to hear. You 
prefer a frozen ocean, black primeval 
night, and Jack London types of peo- 
ple, solely. 

I could write you literally reams 
about the differences in the comfort 
of our living here, since the railroad 
has been finished and a path levelled 
across these high ranges that separ- 
ate us from the coast. Do you re- 
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alize that before the railroad came 
every pound of freight for the In- 
terior had to come by slow Yukon 
barges, during the three months of 


summer navigation? Though we 
have berries in great plenty growing 
every place, we have as yet raised no 
fruit trees, and there were many 
people here who had not tasted mel- 
ons or peaches for 25 years. The 
railroad made these possible to us, 
and we have bought them greedily, 
at any price, like  half-starved 
gamins. 

The railroad also brings us mail 
twice each week. In the old days 
we had first-class mail fairly regu- 
larly, over the long winter trail by 
sled. But no parcel-post (‘‘partial- 
post” a local Mrs. Malaprop calls it) 
and no magazines or Outside papers 
from October to June. Of the 18 
incorporated towns of Alaska, 12 are 
upon tidewater open the year round. 
Of the remaining six, Fairbanks and 
Nenana are directly upon the new 
railroad; Eagle, Tanana and Idita- 
rod, are served in summer by river 
boats and in winter by trails tapping 
the railroad; and only Nome is ice- 
bound half the year or more by a 
frozen sea and has to secure a limit- 
ed amount of winter mail, first-class 
only and once a month, by a long and 
tedious overland route. 

We are only 56 years old as an 
American colony, and at least 20 
years of that was waste time, for 
absolutely nothing was done here. 

. The future of the country as 
a white man’s land depends upon 
roads, more roads, and yet more 
roads. We cannot get together as 
disparate units, we cannot develop 
the truest American citizenship until 
we have roads, upon which not only 
transportation, but agriculture, edu- 
cation, and industry in general more 
and more depend. With adequate 
roads our mines and our farms alike 
will develop unaided. Roads will do 
away with farmers’ wives and pros- 
pectors crazed by loneliness and 
dark. They are paths to school ana 
market, church and court, and every 
other symbol of man’s communal 
effort. 
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We in Fairbanks are the hub of 
many radiating ancient trails, fast 
being worked over into very fair 
auto roads that light cars travel with 
ease in summer and winter; though 
there are times in the spring and fall 
when local travel almost ceases, for 
the frost neither goes nor comes 
without leaving its devastation upon 
the highways. In summer we can 
reach the coast by auto in three days, 
with very comfortable driving; and 
there are enough cars in Fairbanks 
today to pick up and move the entire 
population. 

The swing of civilization to the 
north has become increasingly speedy 
with every mechanistic advance. 
Here in Alaska we have practically 
unlimited coal supplies. To go 
north for heat and for wheat and 
for meat may seem paradoxical, but 
that is what the world has been do- 
ing for a good many years and no 
one has yet dared set a limit to how 
far north we may find them all. 
Surely all three, heat and meat and 
wheat, are to be found in Alaska. 

I do most truly believe that the 
commonplace necessities of trade are 
speedily going to put the people of 
Alaska upon one of the greatest 
trade routes the world has ever 
known. The earth is a sphere, isn’t 
it? Being a sphere, then, for all 
northern nations, the nearest way 
round it is over the top. The Arctic 
is considered by experts an excellent 
flying terrain. In Fairbanks we have 
already established the Farthest 
North Airplane Co., making regular 
business flights and landing within 
the hour at isolated mining-camps 
that were formerly reached only 
after days and sometimes weeks of 
heart-breaking travel. Literally the 
plane solves the transportation prob- 
lem in the North by overleaping all 
difficulties. 

We, your colonial kinsmen of the 
North, are stretching out lame hands 
of faith in tasks too great for us. 
Send us allies and companions, men 
and women who will dare greatly. 
A new trail is to be broken across 
the unfurrowed prairies of the north- 
ern sky. 
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A Political West Point 


Condensed: from The Forum (July '24) 


A. Washington Pezet 


UR first step in applying science 
to government is to revamp our 
ideas of citizenship.. Citizen- 

ship is not merely a right; it 1s 
primarily a privilege and an honor, 
with responsibilities that must never 
be forgotten. Today the voting citi- 
zen by mere right of birth has be- 
come as dangerous as the king who 
rules by mght of birth. Today we 
do not permit kings to govern; they 
mereiv reign. Many citizens of the 
United States were found to be men- 
tally unfit for military service. Yet 
many of these men have votes! 


In abolishing all the old, unjust 
restrictions upon the right ¢ 9 ci-izen- 
ship we did well, for nene should he 
denied the right to vote because they 
own no property or because of their 
creed, race, color, or sex. But in 
plunging from such unjust mediaeval 
restrictions as previously existed into 
the uncharted and dangerous sea of 
unlimited universal suffrage, we have 
acted most unwisely. There is one 
valid oualification for voting citizen- 
ship which no State can long ignore 
except to its great peril, and that is 
informed intelligence. 


I do not propose that we should 
disfranchise any who are already 
voters. But I can see no reason why 
such morons and near-morons as we 
may breed in the future should be 
permitted automatically to become 
voters at the age of 21. My proposal 
is that in future no one be consid- 
ered an active voting citizen merely 
because he has attained his majority, 
but that the right be made a privi- 
lege to which every American boy 
and girl may aspire and which they 
can obtain only by qualifying. ... 

It was Andrew Jackson who said, 
“The duties of any public office are 
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so simple or admit of being made so 
simple that any man can in a short 
time become master of them.” That 
may have been the case in the rela- 
tively uncivilized frontier communi- 
ties in which Jackson had spent much 
time, but it is most certainly not the 
case in any country whose population 
has attained to a high degree of spe- 
cialization, such as the United States 
of today. In such countries the in- 
creased complexity of the civiliza- 
tion has forced the matters with 
which government deals to become 
increasingly complex and technical, 
with the result that the specialized 
population leaves the technical busi- 
ness of government almost entirely 
to professional politicians. 


The politician is moved not by his 
own convictions but by public opin- 
ion, which is compounded of two sin- 
ister ingredients: the self-interest of 
organized minorities, and the preju- 
dices of uninformed men. The spe- 
cialist of superior intelligence, mod- 
estly recognizing the inadequacy of 
his opinions outside his chosen field, 
refrains from having political opin- 
ions, whereas the inferior man, im- 
bued with the idea that he is “just 
as good as any one,” is always ready 
with glib opinions. Both inferior 
and superior men take part in gov- 
ernment as members of a group 
whenever government touches their 
particular group interests. Thus the 
ideal of government by everybody, In 
practice becomes government by the 
selfish and the ignorant. 

The remedy seems to me obvious. 
We must create a class of men who 
will regard politics not as a gainful 
occupation, but as a career of public 
service, and who will go into politics 
in the same spirit in which other men 
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go into the ministry, into medicine, 
into science or art; a class of men, 
who, being artists in the science of 
government, will govern scientific- 
ally, dispassionately, and yet hu- 
manely, not in the interest of one 
group but in the interest of all. 


To equip himself for any profes- 
sional career a man must go through 
an arduous course of special train- 
ing. It is only the politician among 
professionals who gets his training 
as he goes along—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. No business man wants to 
waste his time and money on un- 
trained material. But in politics we 
permit untrained men to waste both 
time and money. 

Even the self-seeking politician 
produced by the old party machines 
is better than the inexperienced 
idealist whom democracy would sub- 
stitute for him. The trouble with 
the party politician is not so much 
that he is inexperienced as that he 
has had the wrong sort of experience. 
He has learned *o compromise, to 
bargain, to intrigue, to sacrifice 
principle to expediency, and to pan- 
dgr to sentimentality, but he has 
never learned to govern a civilized 
people. The politician who aspires 
to the top of his profession should 
he scientifically educated. He should 
he well grounded in psychology; he 
should know history well enough to 
use the record of the past as an in- 
dex to the future; he should be a 
sociologist and an economist. In- 
deed, the demands of his profession 
are such that he should he better and 
more broadly educated than the man 
in any other field. 

The time has come when we can 
no more entrust the Ship of State to 
untrained politicians than we could 
entrust the command of the Atlantic 
Fleet to any well-seasoned Gloucester 
fisherman. 

The only way to get such politi- 
cians is to start at the beginning, by 
selecting youths to whom the pro- 
fession of government appeals, and 
to educate them along specific lines. 
My concrete proposal is for the es- 
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tablishment of a United States Acad- 
emy of Political Science which shall 
be to the Civil Government of the 
United States what the United 
States Military Academy is to the 
army, and the United States Naval 
Academy to the navy. In this Acad- 
emy the entire personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government would be trained, 
excepting of course those minor offi- 
cials that are at present completely 
provided for by the civil service. To 
enable men beginning their political 
careers in the States to rise to offices 
in the Federal Government, it would 
be necessary to pass laws in the sev- 
eral States making it obligatory for 
the personnel of their Governments 
to be graduated from the Academy, 
or from a University that gave a 
similar course of training. 


Needless to say, any American 
citizen who is able to pass the en- 
trance examination should be eligi- 
ble to become a student at the Acaa- 
emy. The number matriculating each 
year would of course be determined 
by the practical requirements of the 
Government. Each graduate would 
be commissioned into the _ political 
service of the United States. He 
would be pledged, as are the gradu- 
ates of West Point and Annapolis, 
not to resign his commission until 
he had served his country for a stip- 
ulated number of years. 


The members of the Congress who 
pass such a law would not them- 
selves be affected by it. Before a 
sufficient number of men had gradu- 
ated from the Academy to fill all the 
higher offices of the Government, the 
men who had called this plan into 
being would have passed, by death or 
retirement, into a secure place in his- 
tory as benefactors of the nation— 
for unquestionably such a_ system 
would give us far more efficient. in- 
formed, and talented political per- 
sonnel. Government can be purged 
of incompetence and corruption and 
made safe for civilization by apply- 
ing science to it—by taking politics 
in the popular sense out of Politics 
in the scientific sense. 
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How Schools Teach Public Weltare 


Condensed from The World’s Work (June '24) 
William McAndrew 


ee OU study hard and you’ll get 
ahead,’”’ was the common 
promise held out formerly by 
the schoolmaster. Today, an in- 
creasing number of educators hold 
that service not self is the only hon- 
est object of schools supported by 
general taxation. They believe that 
the schools are a part of the organi- 
zation set up by the Constitution to 
promote the general welfare. 

Superintendent Cole of Seattle or- 
ganizes work for the crippled chil- 
dren by the whole ones. Here and 
in Oakland, in Pittsburgh, in Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere, the course in 
manual training systematically pro- 
vides for making toys for children’s 
hospitals. The teachers say that 
when the general welfare motive is 
applied to this kind of school work 
the output is five and ten times as 
great, with a parallel increase in 
educational value. Oakland high- 
school girls learn motherhood by 
taking care of babies left in the 
school nursery by women who have 
to go to work. 

The trend toward wider public 
service sprang up during the war. 
President Wilson’s proclamation cal- 
ling upon schools to realize their 
function as contributors to the com- 
mon good resulted in a sudden swing 
of schools from singing patriotic 
songs and saluting flags to actual 
service; making bandages, stretch- 
ers, gathering peach pits, selling 
bonds. 

The East Boston High School has 
organized the ‘‘Everybody Helps” to 
train boys and girls to see things 
which need to be done in the com- 
munity. Shoveling snow off neg- 
lected sidewalks, scattering ashes on 
icy pavements and ‘“‘making my part 
of Boston a better place to live in,” 
are but drops in the bucket of this 
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civic undertaking. The appetite to 
do other than to study about civic 
duty has resulted in a wide-spread 
partnership of school with scout ser- 
vice. Here was a movement growing 
up independently which made ser- 
vice primary, whereas it was general- 
ly in school only incidental and sec- 
ondary. School has urged you to 
get your lessons tor your own sake, 
Scouting stressed your doing a good 


turn for some one else. Frank 
Cody, Superintendent of Detroit 
Schools, says, ‘‘We ought to have 


assumed the scout objectives long 
ago; we support the scout idea to 
the full.’’ 

Frank Rexford of New York City 
has “block captains’? who volunteer 
to keep in clean condition a part of 
a street, as an example to littering 
citizens. The school in the little 
town of Terry, Montana, organizes 
its boys into community committees 
to clean up vacant lots, and they 
picked up 30 pounds of nails trom 
the roads that automopilists might 
not be incommoded. 

“Clean Up Week” has become an 
annual celebration in many cities, 
and everywhere the civic officials call 
upon the schools as the chief agents 
in this community service. Chicago 
school children recite this pledge: 

I promise to help keep Chicago clean. 
I will throw no litter on the ground or 
floor. I will assist in picking up. I will 
endeavor to induce others to do the same. 


I will help to make this, my city, as 
clean as it is great. 
Nine schools in Watson, New 


York, for four years have planted 
10.000 trees each Arbor Day in the 
school forest. Eleven other towns 
in New York plant and care for more 
than 82,000 trees. Your’ school 
would enjoy this kind of service. 
Set your art classes to making signs: 
“This tree was planted and is tended 
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by Harry Wells of the Woodruff 


School.’”’ Give your young citizens 
the pleasure of doing something for 
their town. The millionaire who 
gives the fountain shouldn’t have 
all the pleasure of generosity. Fred 
Hunter organized the civic league in 
the schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. It 
saved the trees of Lincoln from the 
tussock moth. It conducts clean-up 
campaigns, makes hazard surveys 
for the fire department, manages ac- 
cident prevention drives, advertises 
thrift, devotes its members to actual 
participation in public service, em- 
phasizes the duty of every public- 
school boy and girl to study politics, 
and to attend the primaries when 
old enough to vote. 


Pittsburgh schools maintain 
school gardens to grow flowers for 
hospitals. Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 


school boys make kites to give to 
those who haven’t any. The Orches- 
tra of the Pope Public School, Chi- 
cago, plays for the home for the 
blind regularly as part of the year- 
ly program. The glee club of the 
Memminger High School, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was organized 
to raise money to promote a public 
welfare campaign for the city, not 
for the school. The Washington 
School, Oakland, California had a 
clean-up drive, sorted the rubbish, 
sold it, and devoted the proceeds to 
community service. Educational 
papers are urging that half the 
profits of public-school shows, ath- 
letic, musical, dramatic, or culinary, 
be turned over to a designated com- 
munity-fund so as to contribute to 
the general, not merely the school 
welfare. School bands in Council 
Bluffs, Chicago, Detroit, Salem, Ore- 
gon, play in the public parks for the 
community which pays for the play- 
ers’ education. These services, Pay- 
son Smith, of the Massachusetts 
schools, believes, should not be spor- 
adic as asked for now and then, but 
scheduled in the course of study as 
“public service.” 

A group of Chicago teachers is 
stressing the general welfare motive 
in a large program of things ordi- 
narily done in school. “General 
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Welfare,’”’ so runs the line of argu- 
ment, “means the benefit of every- 
body. This includes others beside 
yourself. A common name for it is 
courtesy. You can’t write careless- 
ly and be courteous, for you give 
your reader needless trouble. Right 
spelling is courtesy; so is proper 
speech; it is pleasing to the ear; it 
is courteous. Accuracy in arith- 
metic is courtesy, for it saves others 
the labor of correction and the an- 
noyance of error. Clean hands, 
clean teeth, good health, sweet 
breath, clean clothes, are for the 
general welfare; they make life for 
others happier.” 

A course in manners extends 
throughout the four year course in 
the Wadleigh High School, New 
York. It consists of discussions, dem- 
onstrations, problems. The New 
York City School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation has repudiated an old as- 
sumption that manners may be 
taught incidentally and by example 
and has resolved that courtesy is 
no more incidental than spelling but 
needs a course, a textbook, a logical 
progress, and a follow-up and record 
like any old-time subject. Margaret 
Knox, of the Courtesy Committee, 
remarks: ‘What an opportunity! 
A million children educated in con- 
sideration for others and trained in 
its outward expression! Courtesy is 
contagious. It would spread to 
homes and shops. You would hear 
strangers exclaim: ‘New York {is 
the best mannered city in the 
world’.”’ 

In the pilgrimage I made for the 
editors of this magazine into states 
representing every section’ there 
were evidences of a new realization 
of the duties of membership in the 
commonwealth. J found Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions Clubs for service not 
self, Chambers of Commerce profess- 
ing patriotism not personal profit. 
The Founders of the Republic be- 
lieved this ideal would be realized. 
To get it they proposed universal 
education as a function of govern; 
ment. Since 1914 the conscious de- 
sire of public schools has been, more 
than ever before, directed to this end. 
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The Menace of Aircraft Toys 


Condensed from The Forum (July '24) 


Howard Mingos 


HORTLY before the armistice 

the docks at a French seaport 

were bombed and destroyed. 
The French thought it the work of 
spies inside the city. What actually 
occurred was this: a Zeppelin flew 
everhead high above the clouds ana 
therefore out of sight of the observ- 
ers. A small car was lowered from 
the dirigible by means of a duralu- 
min cable as thick as a_ telephone 
wire. In the car sat the command- 
ing officer with a telephone. He hung 
suspended a mile below his craft a 
few feet below the bottom of a cloud 
bank. He was able to see every- 
thing below, though his car was so 
tiny it could not be seen from the 
earth. He maneuvered his craft by 
telephoning orders up to the control 
car. He got the range on the docks 
by means of tiny bombs which he 
dropped until the bomb-laden car 
above the clouds was directly over 
the docks. Then he signalled for the 
bombs to be dropped. A simple pro- 
cedure and particularly safe. 

As hostilities ceased, airplanes 
were invented which could be folded 
up and carried aboard submarines. 
They could be taken out on deck and 
launched in five minutes. Allied ef- 
forts did not prevent German sub- 
marines coming over and taking up 
a position off Sandy Hook. Had they 
possessed the small airplanes, they 
could have bombed New York easily. 
All nations have those airplanes to- 
day. Artillery experts admit that 
chances of anti-aircraft batteries hit- 
ting a moving target are about one 
in ten thousand. 

Then too, airplanes have been 
flown by wireless. One flew - from 
Long Island to Easton, Pennsylvania. 
some time ago, controlled and guided 
hy radio. A pilot sat in the machine, 
but he did nothing until it had reach- 
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ed its objective, when he brought the 
plane safely to earth in order to 
save it and the people on the ground. 

Airplanes used in the last war were 
toys compared to the machines of to- 
day. The largest bombs they car- 
ried weighed only 400 pounds. To- 
day they weigh 4,000 pounds. New 
sighting devices insure accuracy now 
where formerly, hitting the target 
was a matter of chance. Three air- 
planes of a type now in existence 
could carry for a thousand miles, and 
then drop on their objective, explo- 
sives weighing more than the Ger- 
mans succeeded in dropping on Lon- 
don during the entire period of the 
war. And a majority of the bombs 
were dropped by Zeppelins. Airplanes 
were not really efficient for bombing 
purposes. They are, today. 

Airships were not then in the per- 
fected state. They possessed rela- 
tively slight powers of endurance. 
Airships can now be built competent 
to carry hundreds of tons of cargo, 
explosives or freight, and scores of 
passengers; and they can be con- 
structed to fly around the world 
without once stopping. Their pos- 
sibilities are almost unlimited. 

A thousand war planes may be 
built and equipped for the price of 
one battleship. That accounts for 
the manner in which the smaller 
nations are competing with the first- 
class powers in the air. Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Turkey, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and the Scandinavian States are 
building up air forces. Russia pur- 
chased several hundred modern fight- 
ing planes last year, mostly from 
Germany and Holland. France has 
provided Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Turkey with modern 
equipment, thereby helping to pro- 
vide work for her expanded industry, 
which is working day and night on 
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aircraft orders. 
France is 
power today. She is spending more 
than a hundred million dollars an- 
nually. She produced 3,300 military 
and commercial aircraft in 1922 and 
about 1,200 more in 1923. Her com- 


the strongest aerial 


mercial aerial transport companies 
are so subsidized that they are really 
Government controlled military re- 
serves; and the commercial passen- 


ger-carrying planes may be trans- 
formed overnight into bombing 
planes. French flying fields have 


both military and civil branches op- 
erating closely to one another, the 
forces of mechanics, and pilots being 
so distributed that within an hour’s 
notice they could become one unit, a 
fighting organization. 

The French program contemplates 
220 completely equipped squadrons 
averaging 10 planes each at the end 
of next year, with 100 per cent re- 
serves in all equipment and person- 
nel. The five-year program includes 
90 complete aerial units, each with 
combat, attack, bombardment, recon- 
naissance squadrons, airships, bal- 
loons and 100 per cent reserves. It 
a rather far cry from the days of 
1914 when a score of French planes 
took the field with half-trained ob- 
servers armed with shotguns. 


England now ranks a close second 
to her French ally. The Royal Air 
Force is training on six frontiers. 
There are 33 fully equipped squad- 
rons at home. They do not include 
the 63 squadrons operating in the 
Indian division and the independent 
forces in all the dominions. England 
is now beginning another program to 
create 52 new squadrons, so calcu- 
lated that the aerial strength of the 
British Isles shall be within 10 per 
cent of that of France. 


Italy is tripling her air forces and 
is establishing her own industry on a 
scale thrice that which existed dur- 
ing the war. All the European na- 
tions are trying to sell surplus air- 
craft to South American republics 
and China. Airship and airplane 
lines are criss-crossing all of Europe; 
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and without exception they are sub- 
sidized by the respective Govern- 
ments. 

Last year, after the French had 
withdrawn their support from Eng- 
land in the Near East and Turkish 
soldiers were leering and jeering at 
the British Tommies, they little real- 
ized that the English Commander 
could have summoned a fleet of air- 
planes and within an hour bombed 
the entire Turkish army out of exist- 
ence, along with Constantinople and 
other objectives. 


Every little war since the armis- 
tice has been won by aircraft. The 
most important Chinese war was won 
by the General who employed two 
free-lance American aviators. They 
flew low and routed the opposing 
army and then sank the enemy gun- 
boats. British troops have quelled 
every native rebellion in South Afri- 
ca, the Near East, and India, in most 
instances, by using ‘aircraft. The 
Italians have done likewise in Tripoli. 


Two men can build an airplane in 
a woodshed. It has been done many 
times in this country. And if two 
persons are able to fly a machine, 
they are able to drop bombs on the 
rest of the population. That applies 
to small nations and large. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that by the 
sheer force of its possibilities as 
shown clearly every day with the 
constantly increasing efficiency of 
aircraft, war will not come again be- 
cause there will be no men or group 
of men with the temerity to start it? 
The Chancelleries of modern Gov- 
ernments will deliberate at great 
length before again putting thumbs 
down, as they come to realize that 
they will be in the front line through- 
out the struggle and that the outcome 
can result in nothing but a draw, for 
while one side is invading the enemy 
territory, fightine off her home de- 
fenses and bombing and asphyxiating 
her people, har air forces will be do- 
ing likewise—virtually a process of 
mutual extermination. In that pros- 
pect there lies a slight hope of per- 
petual peace. 
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Q 
Spies 
Condensed from The Survey (Graphic Number, July 1, '24) 
Richard C. Cabot, Author of “What Men Live By” 


M OST of us have never had any 
special reason to think about 
_ . the existence of spies except 
in time of war. 

I remember how astonished I was 
on reading in 1920 of the use of la- 
bor spies. Most people think of such 
matters as characteristic of back- 
ward or autocratically governed na- 
tions such as Russia. Yet there is 
evidence that the use of spies in in- 
dustry is commoner in this country 
than anywhere else. In the infusion 
of spies into the world of politics 
other nations have antedated us. Cer- 
tainly the French police have long 
been said to keep an eye upon the 
doings of their public men and to 
maintain a record of each. But since 
the war one has heard more and 
more about the presence of spies in 
Washington. Some innocent individ- 
uals known to me have become aware 
on first moving to Washington that 
they were being watched, though they 
had no idea why. There is no ques- 
tion that in the field of politics and 
of industry the use of spies employ- 
ed to “get something” on an individ- 
ual not reasonably suspected of 
crime, is a common practice. 


Our toleration of the spy-system 
in war and in the detection of crime 
rests upon its being something occa- 
sional, to be banished as soon as the 
crisis is over. It involves of course, 
treachery, the systematic deceit of an 
individual by those whom he trusts. 
But this treachery, if it once gets 
loose, so to speak, from the cage in 
which we hope to confine it in times 
of war or criminal pursuit, is not 
merely contrary to decent morality, 
but renders all civilized life impos- 
sible. We see its hideous possibilities 
when we realize how it may infil- 
trate a country so that no one can 
be sure of his neighbors. Confidence 
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in each other is at the root of the 
whole voluntary life of man. Our 
business, our family life, our recre- 
ation, our meals, our sleep and our 
transportation depend upon our abil- 
ity to trust our fellows. Consider, 
for example, what life must have 
been like in medieval Italy, when 
men had to be constantly on their 
guard against poisoned foods. 

The spy-system rests upon the vio- 
lation of confidence. A spy or a de- 
tective is a person who gains peoples’ 
confidence and secretly reports their 
doings to someone else. But almost 
everything that we want to do rests 
for its successful completion on being 
able to trust other people. 

When therefore one introduces a 
labor spy into industry in order to 
discover and blacklist those active in 
labor union pursuits, one rests upon 
a machinery of betrayal. In articles 
published in the New Republic in 
1921, Sidney Howard put together 
the material which I asked him to cor- 
lect on industrial espionage in this 
country. He showed that in every 
unionized industry, spies were used 
by the employers in order to combat 
unionism. These spies, of course, in 
order to be effective, had to be drawn 
from the ranks of labor union people 
themselves and in order to be decis- 
ively effective they had usually to get 
themselves elected to office in the la- 
bor unions. In other words, one hires 
a workman to betray his comrades. 
Something of the size of this indus- 
try of the furnishing of labor spies 
to employers may be guessed from 
the fact that the Sherman Service, 
Inc., which is only one out of hun- 
dreds of these companies of which I 
have record, has paid in a single year 
an income tax of $258,000. 

And it has been shown that the 
labor unions themselves employ spies 
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against their 

they think they can gain by it. 
There is no question .hat the spy 

method is the only one by which we 


employers whenever 


can obtain certain information—in- 
formation that we may think we must 
have. It is this fallacious argument 
from “necessity” that often misleads. 
I talked recently with a very high- 
minded clergyman who had felt it 
necessary, because of his son’s be- 
havior at college, to arrange to have 
his son’s roommate write to him 
fairly frequently as to what his son 
was doing. “How else could I pos- 
sibly keep myself informed?” the 
man asked me. Of course, if one as- 
sumes that one “must have” certain 
knowledge of another’s behavior even 
by resorting to the methods of the 
spy, why then no scruples occur. 

This last case makes me think of 
the educational problems which con- 
nect themselves with the temptation 
to use spies. Anyone who has ever 
taught and has realized the possibil- 
ity of cheating or miscondust in his 
pupils, will know that it may be im- 
possible to detect the misconduct un- 
less one can get testimony from the 
pupils themselves—unless one em- 
ploys the tattle-tale system. In this 
particular field spying is pretty gen- 
erally agreed to be bad. Most teach- 
ers do not attempt to make one pu- 
pil betray his fellows. But note that 
every teacher who comes to this con- 
clusion must give up the possibility 
of knowing certain things about his 
pupils—things which can be known 
only through the tattle-tale system. 
He must get on somehow without 
this knowledge, and this is sometimes 
a real hardship. 

One of the commonest types of 
espionage and deception is in the 
whole matter of “confidential refer- 
ences.” I have before me, for in- 
stance, a circular beginning: “The 
candidate whose name appears on the 
attached form has given us your 
name. Any information which you 
will give us will be treated confiden- 
tially.” Another circular puts still 
more clearly the essence of this prac- 
tice when it says, “Any statements 
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that you may make which are un- 
favorable to the applicant will not 
be communicated to him.” This com- 
mon practice seems to me to put the 
person who gives the information 
into the position of a spy. Why 
should such information be kept from 
the person whom it most directly 
concerns? Only because we are bent 
on presenting one face to him and 
another to those who are thinking of 
employing him. In other words, we 
are double-faced, and are using our 
position as an intimate of the appli- 
cant in order without his knowledge 
to convey information unfavorable to 
him to someone else. Of course our 
motives are the best and we are not 
conveying unfavorable information 
alone. But all that may be said of 
those who employ any other type of 
spy. The sin of the whole business Is 
the double-faced attitude towards a 
person who has committed no crime. 


That this practice of giving con- 
fidential information about prospec- 
tive employes should be so common 
seems to me to show how deeply 
this whole sin of dishonesty has en- 
tered into the fabric of our institu- 
tions. In talking with the employers 
of labor spies, of spies in the educa- 
tional field and of spies in the busi- 
ness world, I have generally found 
that at first those who do_ these 
things are dumbfounded at the idea 
that anyone thinks them wrong. But 
if they think it over for two or three 
months, they gradually come to per- 
ceive that it is only the use of cer- 
tain technical terms and the famil- 
iarity of the practice that differen- 
tiate it from forms of dishonesty 
which they themselves condemn in 
the strongest terms. Of course we 
may bear no ill will at all to the in- 
dividuals on whom we spy. And we 
say that unless one is ashamed of 
something, one has no reason to fear 
a spy. All of which is perfectly true; 
but the fundamental question is: 
Shall we carry out the methods of be- 
trayal and of essential dishonesty in 
order to get information which we 
think we can put to good use? 
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Chautauqua: Fitty Years Young 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (July '24) 


Frank Chapin Bray 


HAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION is 
holding its 50th Anniversary 
Assembly during July and 

August. This is the ‘‘Mother Cnau- 
tauqua”’ at Chautauqua Lake at the 
western end of New York State, half 
way between New York and Chicago. 
The first summer assembly in 1874 
was a camp-ground session for Sun- 
day-school teachers, lasting 12 days. 
The Assembly this year presents a 
daily program during two months, 
offers 175 courses in summer schools 
during six weeks, and provides an or- 
ganized type of summer community 
life not elsewhere duplicated for 
every member of the family. 

Institution activities overflow some 
30 public buildings. For a residen- 
tial population of 10,000, there are 
modern hotel accommodations and 
about 400 boarding and private 
houses. Nature’s endowment of 
lake and woods and surrounding 
hills brings an out-of-doors element 
into the highly organized Chautau- 
qua life as wholesome as it is stimu- 
lating. 

Edward Everett Hale used to de- 
clare that until you have sat at a 
Chautauqua table and talked with 
the people who come there from 
everywhere, you do not know your 
own country. A decade ago a keen 
magazine writer picked out the three 
most typical summer resorts in 
America as Newport for society, At- 
lantic City for pleasure-seeking 
crowds, and Chautauqua on a field 
day for ‘‘the best there is in strong 
athletic manhood and the finest 
there is in fine American woman- 
hood.”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt called Chau- 
tauqua “the most American thing in 
America.’”’ True it is that Chautau- 
qua’s influence is beyond computa- 
tion. The name has gone round the 
world as a characteristic American 
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device for making the most out of 
life’s educational opportunities, not 
only in summer but every day in 
the year. 

As early as 1878 the Chautauqua 
home reading course for adults was 
launched. This was inaugurated to 
give everybody a chance to secure in 
English certain cultural advantages 
of what was then known as “the 
college outlook.’”’” The plan spread 
like wildfire. Chautauqua reading 
circles appealed to hosts of people, 
deprived of college privileges, anxi- 
ous to keep up with the interests of 
their children whom they were send- 
ing to college, ambitious for self- 
improvement and intellectual growth. 
Records indicate that a million per- 
sons have taken some part of the 
courses offered from year to year. 
More than 80,000 have been “grad- 
uated”’ from the four-year course. 
By constant readaption to the needs 
of the times the Chautauqua home 
system of directed reading is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest contri- 
butions to educational advancement 
ever devised. 

Chautauqua is an educational en- 
ducting of summer schools now 
nearly universal among colleges and 
universities. William R. Harper of 
the University of Chicago was the 
genius responsible for the largest 
organization of this branch of Chau- 
tauqua work in the ’80’s. From 
3,500 to 4,500 students are enrolled 
under more than 120 specialists in 
the 14 school departments every 
summer session at Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua is an educational en- 
terprise. The town is a plant main- 
tained for institution purposes, ‘‘to 
promote the intellectual, social, phy- 


sical, moral and religious welfare 
of the people.’’ Leaseholds for cot- 
tages, licenses for concessions, in- 


stitution ownership and operation 
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of public services are part of the 
administration. A gate ticket fee 
during the ‘“‘session’’ admits to the 
privileges of a protected community 
including the public program. Sep- 
arate fees for regular summer school 
classes and club activities are paid. 
Chautauqua is not a stock company 
and any margins of revenue over 
expenditures must go back into the 
work. A number of buildings have 
been erected through bequests. 

In the earlier years more than 200 
Chautauqua Assemblies patterned 
after the ‘‘Mother Chautauqua”’ were 
independently set up in the States 
from coast to coast. They aroused 
tremendous interest in popular edu- 
cation. But since short seasons of 
less than a month at tent or cottage 
resorts were the rule, few of the 
local assembly organizations found a 
solution for the cumulative prob- 
lems of physical and financial main- 
tenance. In 25 years most of these 
Chautauquas disappeared. Western 
universities in particular began to 
open their courses and campuses to 
adults for summer sessions, with ad- 
dresses, concerts, dramatic perform- 
ances and recreational features. To- 
day summer registrations at leading 
universities, east and west, frequent- 
ly exceed that of any other part 
of the academic year. 

On the other hand, the organiza- 
tion of Circuit Chautauquas as an 
extension of the winter lyceum bu- 
reau business carried programs of 
lectures and entertainments home to 
people in thousands of their own 
communities. This independent 
adaptation of Chautauqua ideas has 
reached phenomenal proportions. A 
three-, five-, or seven-day program 
is sold to a local committee or or- 
ganization. Nearly 9,000 Chautau- 
quas are said to have been held in 
a single year in the United States, 
reaching audiences of ten to twelve 
million people. Here was the wid- 
est known forum for political, social, 
religious educational leaders with a 
message, and higher types of enter- 
tainment have been supplied to many 
starved towns. 


Chautauqua Institution has de- 


veloped a unique program of some- 
thing like ideal daily living for a 
season. It might be characterized 
as vacation—plus. Under some 
plan of institutional suggestion and 
direction every last member of the 
family from grandmother to kidlet 
discovers a group interest above the 
level of food, clothes, or gossip. 
Classes, choir, clubs and directed 
play for the children leave parents 
unusually free for association ac- 
cording to taste. Athletic activities 
are organized for the many, not a 
few, young people. The Woman’s 
Club conducts a veritable federation 
program of national scope. Not 
merely golf but public opinion here 
in the making interests men. An 
exceptional, democratic, social spirit 
prevails. “Once a Chautauquan, 
always a Chautauquan.” 


The Chautauqua platform main- 
tains its national and international 
reputation. Seven Presidents of the 
United States, scores of statesmen, 
educators, authors, leaders in a!l 
walks of life have spoken here to 
great audiences representing the 
best elements in our national life. 
This season the New York Symphony 
Orchestra programs lead a musical 
series of 31 concerts. Three plays 
and an historical Chautauqua page- 
ant will be put on. 


Chautauqua does not separate re- 
ligion from life. The Department 
of Religious Work provides courses, 
a conference on International Gooda- 
will, Home and Foreign Missions In- 
stitutes, and chaplains for successive 
weeks. The fundamental purpose of 
Chautauqua being education in the 
broadest sense, its scope includes 
not merely intellectual improvement 
but ethical progress and spiritual 
growth. 

Chautauquans used to say that the 
greatest lesson taught to maturing 
men and women by Chautauqua was 
that “education ends only with life.’ 
The revised version reads, ‘‘Educa- 
tion is life.” Chautauqua lives to 
spread this gospel of opportunity 
and demonstrate its truth through 
the years of a changing social order. 
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Americanization of Michael Pupin 


Condensed from Success Magazine (July ’24) 


An Interview with Michael Pupin, by Sadie Frank 














The Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 has been 
awarded to Dr, Pupin for the best Ameri- 
can biography “teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people’—‘From 
Immigrant to Inventor.” 








N American ship left Hamburg 

just 50 years ago to plough its 

way across the Atlantic. It was 
bitter cold. In the steerage, hugging 
the smoke-stacks to keep warm, 
crouched a Serbian lad. He had 
nothing but a light suit of clothes on 
his back. Everything else, including 
a sheepskin coat and hat, had been 
sold to pay his transportation ex- 
penses. Five cents in his pocket— 
the son of illiterate parents—no 
friends in America, 


Today — Dr. Michael Pupin is one 
of America’s greatest scientists—a 
world figure and benefactor—a man 
who has made modern radio possi- 
ble—head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering in Columbia 
University for the last 35 years—re- 
cipient of many medals and prizes. 

“The greatest force in my Ameri- 
eanization,” said Dr. Pupin, in re- 
sponse to my question, “was—what 
I brought with me. I mean the 
traditions I absorbed in my father’s 
house in Idvor. Reading and writing 
did not flourish in Idvor in those days. 
During the long winter evenings my 
people held neighborhood gatherings. 
The old men would sit around the 
stove on a bench. They smoked and 
talked and looked like old senators, 
self-appointed guardians of all the 
wisdom of Idvor. At the feet of the 
old men were middle aged men— 
each with a basket into which he 
peeled the yellow kernels of season- 
ed corn, working busily all evening. 
The older women would be spinning 
wool, hemp, or flax. 

“T sat beside my mother and lis- 
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tened to the old men tell of the great 
Serbian hero, Karageorge, and his 
fights to drive out the Turks, our 
ancient enemy. Some of the eldest 
had been in the Napoleonic Wars and 
would tell of their experiences. I 
listened to the Servian ballads that 
the young women sang—or to the 
thrilling tales of Garibaldi. From 
these stirring tales, I would slip out 
at night to my duties as herdsman. 
Not far away was, a Rumanian set- 
tlement, notorious for its cattle- 
thieves. They had the trick of hid- 
ing in the corn-fields at night. We 
boys had to prevent the herd from 
straying near the corn-fields. It was 
a great task. 

“We had an art of signalling to 
each other, so that the cattle-thief, 
hidden in the corn-field, could not 
hear our ground-signals and so lIo- 
cate us. Each boy had a knife with 
a long wooden handle. This knife 
was stuck deep into the ground. A 
sound was made by striking against 
the wooden handle, and the boys, 
lying down and pressing their ears 
close to the ground, had to estimate 
the direction and the distance of the 
origin of the sound. We knew that 
the sound traveled through the 
ground far better than through the 
air, and that solid ground transmit- 
ted sound much better than the 
ploughed-up ground. We knew 
therefore that the sound produced 
this way near the edge of the pas- 
ture-land could not be heard in the 
soft ground of the corn-fields. 


“I asked Kos, my teacher, to ex- 
plain it to me. And this was the 
basis of the discovery in 1894 of the 
high inductance wave conductor, 
known all over the world as the Pu- 
pin coils. A _ vice-president of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, speaking of the value of 
the Pupin conductor, told me that if 
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during the past 22 years his company 
had been compelled to extend its net- 
work of conductors so as to give, 
without employing my invention, the 
same service it gives today, it would 
have to spend at least a hundred 
million dollars more than it actu- 
ally expended. 

“All through those dark summer 
nights, until dawn, the light of the 
stars—the sound of the grazing ox- 
en—and the faint strokes of the dis- 
tant church-bell were messages of 
cheer as we watched over our pre- 
cious herd. I was led to meditate 
much about the nature of sound and 
light. Kos told me the story of 
Franklin and his kite, and convinced 
me that sound was a vibration of 
bodies. 

“I felt the quivering air whenever 
I tried my skill on the Serbian flute. 
The operation which a Serbian bag- 
piper called adjustment and tuning 
of the bagpipes commanded my clos- 
est attention. Twenty years later, 
in 1892, I did a similar operation 
with an electrical circuit—‘electrical 
tuning,’ which has been generally 
adopted in wireless telegraphy. 

“After attending school in Pan- 
chevo, 15 miles from home, I went to 
Prague and while there, received a 
letter telling me that my father was 
dead. My mother urged me to re- 
main in school, but I knew quite well 
what a burden my schooling would 
be to her. So I decided to come to 
the land of Franklin and Lincoln. 

“To my disappointment, when I 
arrived in America, the examiners 
did not judge me as a newcomer in 
Idvor would have been judged. In 
Idvor he was judged not so much by 
his skill in a craft, nor by his money, 
nor by his clothes, but by the tradi- 
tions of the people to whom he be- 
longed. The examiners did not in- 
quire about these things. They 
shook their heads and seemed to find 
me wanting when I confessed that I 
had only five cents in my pocket—no 
relatives here—knew of nobody ex- 
cept Lincoln and Franklin who im- 
pressed me deeply. But thev made 
an exception of me and admitted 
me. 
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“I left Castle Garden and soon 
reached the busy  bee-hive called 
Broadway. Here I learned a great 
lesson. My panicky expression ana 
the red fez on my head soon attract- 
ed a small group of newsboys and 
bootblacks. They crowded around 
me, jeering and laughing. Presentiy 
one of the big boys knocked the fez 
off my head. I punched him en the 
nose and we clinched. The bully 
was down in a jiffy and his chums 
cheered me. They stood off to see 
the best map win. Suddenly, a big 
official with a club in his hand and 
a fierce expression in his eyes, pull- 
ed me by the collar. And then the 
boys who a moment before had 
jeered me, evidently appealed to the 
peliceman in my behalf. He softened 
and gave me back my fez. I had 
learned that I was in a_ country 
where even the street urchins de- 
manded “FAIR PLAY” even to a 
Serbian greenhorn. I have never 
had a cause to unlearn that lesson. 

“I group that with the great les- 
son I learned at coflege—the mean- 
ing of ‘college spirit’ or cooperation 
with others, instead of for one’s own 
personal advancement, exclusively. 
At the end of my freshman year, 
after months of grind, during which 
I had no time to take part in ath- 
letics or clubs, I gained two prizes: 
one in Greek and one in mathematics. 
To my surprise, they excited little 
interest among my classmates. The 
prizes were practically the only 
money I had to carry me through 
the second year. So I mowed hay 
during vacation. 


“The annual rush _ between the 
freshmen and sophomores had ended 
in a draw when one freshman, who 
had some fame as a wrestler, issued 
a defiant challenge to the sopho- 
mores. Nobody seemed to be quite up 
to the job. So I volunteered. ‘Do 
you want to down him with Greek 
verses and mathematical formulae?’ 
my classmates shouted. But the 
wrestling-match came off, and back- 
ed by the muscles built up during my 
summer’s haying, the victory was 
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quick and complete. I was carried 
in triumph to Fritz’s saloon, where 
many a toast was drunk to Michael, 
the Serbian! This victory was for 


my whole class; it changed com- 
pletcly my entire attitude to my 
classmen and theirs to me. ‘College 


spirit? was a splendid lesson for me 
to learn! 

“But it was five years between my 
landing in America and my entrance 
in college. In the meantime, 1 
worked, and studied, to make myself 
ready for college—learned to know 
the people with whom I worked 
and absorbed American life. My 
first difficulty was to get a job. 
I was offered one on a farm. The 
daughter of the farmer taught me 
English. I learned the story of 
Washington crossing the Delaware. 
Another link was forged by this 
thrilling story to bind me to America. 
And then came the Mayflower and 
Jamestown and Virginia. 

“In Philadelphia, I hunted for a 
job until I was reduced to my last 
dollar—but I was thrilled with the 
story of William Penn and Benjamin 
Franklin. Then I worked on a farm 
in southern Maryland; then back to 
New York with $15 in my pocket, 
painting ships and cellars. My chief 
adviser was a young man named 
Christian. His mental attitude was 
a revelation to me. He believed that 
a man can learn anything quickly, if 
he would only try. He argued that 
I would be a greenhorn without a 
trade as long as I thought I was 
one. 


“So I bought some American 
clothes, fitted myself out with 
brushes and became a painter. I 


moved near Cooper Union with its 
hospitable library. Here I spent 
many hours after my days of labor 
or my unsuccessful trips in search of 
work. As winter came on, my little 
bed-room grew bitter cold. My 
money was rapidly approaching zero 
level. I followed coal carts and 
when they dropped the coal in the 
streets, rang the bell and asked to 
put the coal in the cellar. Then I 
would suggest that the cellar and 
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basement needed painting badly. 
“My room-rent was always on time, 
but 1 had to hold my appetite in 
check, often lunching on a bowl of 
bean soup and a chunk of bread 
which the Bowery Mission supplied 
for five cents. But the Bowery sup- 
plied a prayer-meeting with red-hot 
speeches for dessert. The speakers 
said they were reformed drunkards, 
and assured me that if I only signed 
the pledge and vowed to return to 
Jesus, 1 would prosper. I neither 
drank nor had I ever deserted Jesus, 
so this insistence depressed me and 
drove me away from the Bowery. 
“The middle of April, 1875, found 
me on a farm in New Jersey. I soon 
ran away from the old farmer’s fan- 
atical views, and found myself, by 
chance, in Princeton on the way to 
the station. Chance plays a large 
part in the life of every man. It 
happened that a young Princeton 
student, with a kindly face, asked me 
questions. He expressed the hope that 
he might see me some day enrolled 
in Princeton. A new star had dawn- 
ed for me! It became my fixed pur 
pose to study and to go to college. 
“I soon found a job in a cracker 
factory in New York. My hands 
moved rapidly after some practice, 
but the hands of the American work- 
ers fairly vibrated. Lack of manual 
skill was a handicap I had felt on 
every step during my early stay in 
America. Moreover I believe that 
the constructive genius of the Ameri- 
cans can in part, be traced to the 
discipline one gets from manual 
training. It is a discipline which 
school-books alone cannot give. Three 
of the greatest characters in Amer- 
ican history, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, excelled in the practical arts 
requiring manual dexterity. 


“The cracker factory supplied me 
with a livelihood all during my prep- 
eration for college. But the great- 
est changes in my mental attitude 
were made by two friends I met 
there. One was my first professor 
in engineering—Jim, the fireman. He 
gave me my first opportunity to 
study the operations of a steam-en- 





gine, and I made the most of it. My 
craving to know what heat was kept 
me busy in the Cooper Union library 
and relating what I had learned to 
Jim clarified my understanding won- 
derfully. 


“In the reading room at Cooper 
Union, I saw a great picture. It was 
called, ‘Men of Progress.’ There 
were: Morse; Joseph Henry, the great 
physicist; McCormick, Howe ana 
Ericsson. It was about that time 
that I visited the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. The works of 
the great captains of industry were 
in evidence at every corner. I saw 
there also the fruits of the labor of 
THE GREAT MEN WHO HAD 
FORMULATED, CLEARLY STAT- 
ED AND FOUGHT FOR THE 
IDEALS of the United States; who 
made America the land of opportun- 
ity. This speeded up the American- 
ization process always going on with- 
in me. 

“I suggested to Jim that the 
steam-engine without great men be- 
hind it would have been of little 
avail. ‘Yes,’ said Jim, ‘the Declara- 
tion of Independence without men of 
character and brains behind it would 
have been of little avail, and the 
great aims of the Civil War without 
men like Lincoln and Grant behind 
it would have ended in a foolish fizzle. 
This country, my lad, is a monument 
to the lives of the men of character 
and action and brains who made it!” 

“I was advanced to shipping clerk, 
and gloried in the extra time for 
study. I went to evening school at 
Cooper Union, learned many argu- 
ments with which to defend American 
democracy, studied literature, pro- 
nunciation of English, and changed 
my allegiance from Princeton to Co- 
lumbia. The change was gradual. 
I learned that Hamilton had left the 
junior class at Columbia when he was 
barely 19 to join Washington’s army, 
and at 20 was Washington’s aide- 
de-camp and a_ lieutenant-colonel. 
Few things have thrilled me as has 
the life of Alexander Hamilton. 
Bound up with it was the name of 
another Columbia man, John Jay, 
secretary of Foreign Affairs, ap- 
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pointed by Congress, and the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
appointed by Washington. Columbia 
had at that time a school of mines 
and engineering for which I was 
much better prepared than for Co- 
lumbia College, but I imagined that 
the spirit of Hamilton and Jay hov- 
ered in Columbia’s academic halls 
only. 

“My graduation was one cf 
of the red-letter days of my Ife. 
Another took place the day I became 
a citizen of the United States. A 
plain little clerk handed me my nat- 
uralization papers in an _ cff-hand 
way thinking apparently of nothing 
but the fee due him. Then he called 
upon me in a perfunctory way to 
promise that I would always be loyal 
to the United States! The picture of 
Chancellor Livingstone administering 
the oath of office to President Wash- 
ington appeared to me and a strange 
mental exaltation made my voice 
tremble as I responded: ‘I WILL, SO 
HELP ME GOD!’ 


“There was one last step in my 
Americanization. I firmly believe 
that the amalgamation of the for- 
eign-born would be speeded up won- 
derfully if we could only make it ob- 
ligatory that every foreign-born 
American citizen should re-visit his 
native land at stated interva's! 

“I find that after each return, by 
expressing to others the ideais in 
American democracy, a certain reac- 
tion is made on myself that results 
more and more in positive American- 
ism—I thank God for America! 

“And this is my message, born of 
the process of Americanization that 
has been going on in me for the last 
50 years: 

“T believe that a man must be 
trained for his job—an expert. I! 
believe that we will succeed some 
day in creating in our democracy a 
profound respect for the services or 
the highly trained intellect and a be- 
lief that our government should be 
intrusted to the leadership of men 
of training, discipline, and lofty as- 
pirations. A democracy that knows 
how to secure the services of such 
men is safe for the world.” 
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The Institute of Economics 


Condensed from The American Review 


Felix Morley 








This article is of added interest when 
considered in connection with several others 
that have appeared in the Digest in recent 
months on institutions which hold forth 
promise of an improved social order. Recall 
particularly “The Governmental Research 
Movement,” “A School of International Re- 
lations.” “An Experiment Station in Edu- 


cation,” and “The Dead Hand Harnessed.” 








HE Institute of Economics is a 

post-war development. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the ter- 
rible post-war lesson of the ease with 
which emotions can triumph over 
reason it is doubtful whether prom- 
nent men in this country would have 
been stirred to propose its founda- 
tion. As the following partial list 
of those instrumental in its founda- 
tion will show, sectionalism was 
forgotten and a diversity of occu- 
pations united in the feeling that 
the desired organization was neces- 
sary to national welfare: 

Edwin \. Alderman, president of Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Robert S. Brookings. 
president of the board of trustees of 
Washincton University; Frank H. Dix- 
on, professor at Princeton; Frank J. 
Goodnow, president of Johns Hopkins: 
Arthur T. Hadley, president emeritus of 
Yale: David F. Houston, ex-secretary of 
agriculture end of the treasury; Charles 
L. Hutchinson, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard; Samuel 
Mather, director of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Thomas W. Page, 
chairman of Tariff Commission; and Paul 
M. Warburg, formerly member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

These men in January, 1922, 
urged the Carnegie Corporation to 
establish the Institute of Economics. 
“The events of the past ten years,” 
they wrote, “have gone far to em- 
phasize the fact that many govern- 
mental questions are, in their es- 
sence, economic questions. The situ- 
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ation seems ripe for the inaugura- 
tion of some agency, competent to 
collect, interpret and lay before the 
country in clear and intelligible form 
the fundamental economic facts con- 
cerning which opinions need to be 
formed.” 

The Carnegie Corporation looked 
favorably on the request, and a total 
commitment of $1.650,.000 over a 
ten year period insured that the In- 
stitute could start operations on & 
scale promising success. it was 
made plain that the gift involved no 
obligations of any sort beyond tne 
collecting and interpreting of eco- 
nomic facts as & national service. 

Government of the Institute was 
vested in a board of trustees, now 15 
in number, chosen from among those 
instrumental in working out the orig- 
inalidea. An executive committee of 
seven trustees has general control 
of administration. The most active 
members of the executive committee, 
naturally, are the president, Robert 
S. Brookings: the vice-president, 
Arthur T. Hadley: and the treasurer, 
David F. Houston. The Board of 
Trustees passed a resolution, which 
is now printed on the fiy-leaf of 
each of the Institute’s publications, 
as follows: “The primary function 
of the trustees is not to express their 
views upon the scientific investiga- 
tions conducted by the institute, but 
only make it possible for such sci- 
entific work to be done under the 
most favorable auspices.” In other 
words it is not the function of the 
trustees to allow their own view- 
point to stifle or direct the opinions 
formed from the scientific research 
of the staff. 

The general direction of research 
activities rests with a council com- 
posed of the director and the senior 
staff members, but this direction is 


always general and never exercised 
in dictatorial form. Cooperative re- 
search is the keynote of the pro- 
gram. No attempt is made to fetter 
the opinion of the responsible in- 
vestigator, provided only his analysis 
is of a scholarly character and that 
he can back up his views with at- 
tested facts. In case of a variance 
of opinion in the staff which cannot 
be bridged by round-table discussion 
of the evidence, the Institute is pre- 
pared to bring out reports giving 
both (or all) viewpoints. 

One of the decisions by those re- 
sponsible for the Institute which has 
had most to do with its success was 
taken when Dr. Harold G. Moulton 
was invited to relinquish his profes- 
sorship at the University of Chicago 
to direct the new work in Washing- 
ton. A man with thorough training 
in the theory of economics, but 
wholly unfetterd by its dogmas, and 
with a practical leaning as attested 
by his books on finance and trans- 
portation, and his long association 
with men of affairs, Vr. Moulton 
also possesses the valuable attributes 
of energy and administrative ca- 
pacity. 

The work of the Institute falls 
into definite divisions, each of them 
more or less directly in charge of 
a competent authority in the field. 
These divisions are: 1, International 
Economic Reconstruction; 2, Inter- 
national Commercial Policies; 3, 
American Agriculture; and 4, In- 
dustry and Labor. 

In the division first named falls 
the now famous book on ‘‘Germany’s 
Capacity to Pay,’’ which since its 
publication last August has exerted 
a very real influence in bringing 
about a sensible outlook on the 
reparations situation. The nature 
of the problem, as set forth in this 
book, has been accepted in the re- 
port of the Dawes’ Committee of 
Experts. ; A companion volume 
has just been published by the Insti- 
tute, entitled ‘‘Russian Debts and 
Russian Reconstruction’; and ‘‘The 
French International Debt Situation” 
will be published in the autumn. 
Both of these books have been 
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worked out with the scrupulous care 
which led the famous Manchester 
Guardian to speak of ‘“‘Germany’s 
Capacity to Pay” as the only ‘“‘con- 
cise, clear, honest, well-informed 
and dispassionate analysis’ of the 
problem yet presented. Data unob- 
tainable in this country has been 
gathered and examined in Europe by 
members of the Institute staff, and 
various independent economists have 
been enrolled to give the material 
searching criticism before publica- 
tion. 


Just as one field of economics ar- 
ticulates with another, so the re- 
search work of the different divi- 
sions of the Institute of Economics 
is commonly very closely allied. The 
studies on the American tariff now 
under way in the division of Inter- 
national Commercial Policies mesh 
on the one hand with the series on 
the capacity of various European na- 
tions to meet their external obliga- 
tions, and on the other with the 
activities of the Agricultural division 
of the Institute. It is the work of 
Thomas W. Page, former chairman 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission, and 
that of Edwin G. Nourse, the well- 
known agricultural economist, to see 
that the divisions which they head 
cooperate effectively. 

No less constructive are the 
studies which the Agricultural divi- 
sion of the Institute has undertaken. 
The first of these, ‘“‘American Agri- 
culture and the European Market,” 
answers conclusively the question 
whether American agriculture can 
again count upon foreign markets 
as large as in war or pre-war years. 
Other studies include such problems 
as marketing, cooperative organiza- 
tions, the readjustment of agricu)- 
tural production, and rural finance. 

The studies in the division of In- 
dustry and Labor are equally im- 
portant. Those now under way in- 
clude, ‘“‘The Coal Problem,” ‘“‘Indus- 
trial Relations,’ and “Industrial 
Stabilization.”’ 

The question whether the nation 
would react as hoped for to the 
ideals on which the Institute is based 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Political Straws 


Excerpts from various sources 


N 1896, 80 per cent of the voters 

cast ballots. 

In 1900, 73 per cent. 

In 1908, 66 per cent. 

In 1912, 62 per cent. 

In 1920, less than 50 per cent. 

That is the descending curve of 
American democracy. Can we turn 
it upward again? Shall our country 
more and more be ruled py minor- 
ities and blocs and self-appointed 
czars? Or can We Win Dack the 
days when three-fourths or more of 
the people made up their minds and 
registered their choice of men and 
policies? 

To do that we need wider and 
freer discussion, more truth and less 
bunk in print, over the radio, and 
in public meetings—and honest, 
competent candidates. We also need 
a rebirth of faith in our government 
and its methods, in Congress, in the 
President, and in the department 
heads whom he appoints. Such faith 
must be built on works. The Amer- 
ican people are getting dangerously 
near to a ‘‘What’s the use?” attitude. 
They see little difference between 
parties and little advantage in one 
man over another. They are tired 
of politics for politics’ sake.—Col- 
lier’s, The National Weekly. 


“What is the difference petween 
a Democrat and a Republican?’’ The 
Baltimore “Sun” recently offered a 
prize to the person who could answer 
this question. Some significance 
must be attached to the fact that, 
among the several thousand answers, 
about three out of four were cynical 
utterances based upon the theory 
that the politicians in both camps 
were deceitful and hypocritical, and 
that there was no real difference be- 
tween the parties. The prize was 
awarded to Mrs. Esther M. Holland- 
er, a college woman, who sent in 
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this answer: “A Republican is a 
person who thinks a Democratic ad- 
ministration is bad for business. A 
Vemocrat is a person who thinks a 
Republican administration is bad for 
business. Both are right.’’-—The 
World’s Work. 


Interpreters of our America tell 
us we are a lonely nation in a cer- 
tain sense, having lost in our vast 
distances and the tall tiers of our 
sky-scraper cities that sense of “‘liv- 
ing in a neighborhood” which was 
true of us in colonial days, and is 
still true of older nations. It is for 
this reason, we are told, that we 
have witnessed in late years so Many 
heroic efforts ol the ‘“‘get-together” 
kind, so swift a development of all 
manner of fraternal orders. Elks, 
Moose, Masons, Daughters of Rebec- 
ca—these are attempts, they tell us, 
to recover something of that oft- 
time sense of having neighbors 
which we left behind us years ago. 

Certainly, when it comes to poli- 
tics, our campaigns reflect this 
sense of hunting for home ties. It 
is the chief business of a campaign 
manager in these days to create a 
sense of neighborly affection for his 
candidate. Hence these pictures of 
the man surrounded by his children, 
the man engaged in mowing hay, the 
man with one arm raised to pitch 
a baseball at the opening of the 
season, the man in denim overalls 
to milk his cow. So indispensable 
to political success is this aura of 
familiarity that the first stage in the 
business of electing Mr. Coolidge, 
months ago, when he tiollowed Mr. 
Harding into office, was an attempt 
to picture him as human as the rest 
of us. Columns of newspaper copy 
began to paint him as just an average 
fellow with his neighbors, ‘‘Cal,” not 
Calvin, to the cobbler in the corner 
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store. No other country in the world 
puts half our emphasis on ‘“person- 
alities.” Having lost touch in 80 
large a measure with our neighbor- 
hoods, we insist on recreating con- 
tact when we vote.—Charles Merz in 
The Century. 





The immigration law is the great- 
est piece of constructive legislation 
which has come out of Washington 
in a generation; indeed, it is difficult 
to recall any that will have so dras- 
tic a bearing upon the future of this 
nation. 

At the end of the war we were 
facing a movement of population of 
an extent for which there was no 
precedent in _ history. Travelers 
from southern and eastern Europe 
told of the vast hordes ready to 
start for America, and it became 
evident that the influx of Europeans 
would be limited only by the capacity 
of the steamships. More alarming 
still, the great majority would come 
from eastern and southeastern tu- 





rope, representing mixed stocks far 
removed in history and racial cul- 
ture from the type which laid the 
basis of our national life. Unless 
the flood were damned, the time 
would not be far distant when the 
American population would lose its 
homogeneous character and become 
a mere collection of racial blocs, each 
having its own language, its own 
tradition, its own ideals, and each 
insisting on maintaining its own in- 
dividuality—a nation not unlike that 
Austrian Empire which has col- 
lapsed, chiefly because of this very 
mixture of peoples. 

It is from this fate that the John- 
son immigration bill has saved the 
nation. That is why the greatness 
of the achievement will be apparent 
only with the passage of time. Its 
inspiring conviction is that there is 
such a thing as an American type, 
distinct from European types, and 
that the future of the nation is to 


be based upon this fact.—The 
World’s Work. 





The Institute of Politics 


(Continued from page 312) 


is already receiving satisfactory 
answer. Almost as a matter of 
course Government departments are 
now asking its cooperation in their 
own economic studies. Members of 
Congress seek its aid on current leg- 
islative issues. Private institutions, 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, to mention a 
single instance, have learned by ex- 
perience that the help which the In- 
stitute can give in attacking tangles 
such as the organization of the coal 
industry. Perhaps most important 
of all, this new establishment in 
Washington is becoming known as a 
source of vital information not only 
to newspaper correspondents at the 
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National Capital, but also to the 
more alert and thoughtful editorial 
writers throughout the country. Ro- 
land Boyden, lately unotticial Ameri- 
can observer on the Reparation Com- 
mission, is quoted as saying that 
“anyone interested in finding out 
the truth about the reparation situa- 
tion must read ‘Germany’s Capacity 
to Pay’.””. The remark may be taken 
as indicative of the authority and 
constructive value of the Institute’s 
entire program. A new and untried 
experiment two years ago, it is al- 
ready beginning to prove itself a 


vital asset to our well-ordered na- 
tional life. 
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Charley Ross, the Unforgotten 


Lost 


Condensed from The Ladies’ 
Clarence Edward |! 


WAS showing two friends from 

Norway, steamship acquaintances 

of a decade ago, the historic 
shrines and lovely suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. Passing down Washington 
Lane in Germantown, I pointed out to 
them the house where Charley Ross 
had lived and where he was stolen. 
My friends were evidently quite at 
sea as to the significance of the Lib- 
erty Bell and Independence Hall, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and William Penn, 
but the moment I mentioned Charley 
Ross their countenances lighted with 
intelligent interest. He was the one 
Philadelphian of whom they had 
heard! How strange is fame! 

Fifty years have passed since the 
whole civilized world sorrowed and 
despaired with the parents of Char- 
ley Ross. The tale of this German- 
town lad’s abduction still remains the 
great and tragic tale of child steal- 
ing. After the story of Joseph and 
his brethren, no story of a lost boy 
has so powerfully touched the chords 
of the human heart. 

The Charley Ross house stands 
well up the hill and on the right as 
one comes down Washington, Lane in 
the direction of the East River Drive. 
It is now in a state of semi-dilapida- 
tion, and stands lonely and remote, 
with a melancholy interest all its 
own. It is preeminently Philadelphia’s 
House of Sorrow. 

The Ross family was made up of 
the father and mother, four sons and 
three daughters. The father con- 
ducted a business under the name of 
Ross, Schott & Company. On the 
evening of July 1, 1874, Mr. Ross re- 
turned home earlier than usual so 
that he might keep a promise he had 
made to the younger boys, Walter 
and Charley, that he would get for 
them a cartload of sea sand in which 
they could play on the fourth of July. 
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His wife had gone to Atlantic City, 
leaving the children temporarily in 
charge of servants. 

Mr. Ross looked for the children, 
but felt no uneasiness about them 
until teatime, when the children were 
still absent. Quite anxious now, he 
sent the servants to inquire at the 
next-door neighbor’s house, and went 
off in a different direction himself. A 
Miss Kidder said she thought she had 
seen Walter and Charley pass her 
house with two men in a wagon. Mr. 
Ross now remembered that three 
days before his son Walter had told 
him that a man in a wagon had giv- 
en Charley and himself some candy. 

Mr. Ross, now greatly alarmed, 
started to walk to the police station. 
On his way, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, he met Walter, in charge of 
aman. This man was a Mr. Peacock, 
who said he had found Walter in 
Kensington. When Mr. Ross asked 
Walter where Charley was he an- 
swered: “Why, he’s all right, he is in 
the wagon.” The child was much 
frightened and thought, of course, 
that it was he, and not Charley, who 
was lost. Walter’s story was as fol- 
lows: 

Two men, driving through the lane 
in a buggy, had given him and Char- 
ley candy on Saturday, Monday and 
Tuesday, and again on Wednesday, 
the day of the abduction. The boys 
had asked the men to give them a 
ride. Walter asked them to drive to 
Main Street to get fire-crackers. In- 
stead of going to Main Street, one of 
the men said they would go to “Aunt 
Susie’s” who would give them a pock- 
etful for five cents. eas 

When the men reached the vicinity 
of Palmer and Richmond Streets, 
they gave Walter 25 cents and di- 
rected him to go to a store and buy 
crackers. After the little fellow had 
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made his purchases he found that the 
wagon had ~one. He began to cry 
and soon a crowd collected about him, 
among whom was Mr. Peacock, who 
brought him home. 


Baffled in their search for a clew, 
Mr. Ross inserted in the Public Led- 
ger a lost notice, offering a suitable 
reward for the return of the four- 
year-old boy. By this time the loss 
of the boy had become generally 
known. The opinion of the majority 
was that the boy was being held until 
his captors saw a sufficiently large 
reward advertised for his return. The 
idea of extortion, and holding the 
boy’s life in forfeit, had not occur- 
red to anyone. This was a crime 
with which the American people were 
not familiar. On the Fourth of July 
a second advertisement was inserted 
in the newspapers, offering $300 re- 
ward for the missing boy. 

On the morning of this same day 
Mr. Ross received the first of a long 
series of letters from one of the ab- 
ductors. The writing was quite 
plainly in a disguised hand, with bad 
spelling feigned. The letter was 
dated, Philadelphia, July 3: 

Mr. Ross: Yu will have to pay us a big 
cent before you git yu son Cherley from 
us. If vou regard his lif puts no one to 


search for him yu money can fetch him 
out alive and no other existin powers. 


A second letter from the abductors 
on July 6th stated that they set God 
and the devil at defiance to get the 
child out of their hands. Only one 
thing would bring Charley Ross 
home, the payment of a ransom of 
$20,000. When Mr. Ross was ready 
to pay it, he could advertise in the 
Ledger personals, “Ros, we be ready 
to negociate.” On the same day Ross 
received the third letter from the kid- 
nappers. He was to insert in the 
newspapers one of the following re- 
plies: “Ros will come to terms”; “Ros 
will not come to terms.” If Ross 
loves money more than the life of 
his child, said the abductors, let 
Charley’s blood be upon him. 

The men, while corresponding with 
the greatest boldness. never in anv 
way betrayed their identity or gave 
the police any clew as to their 
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whereabouts, except that the letters 
were mailed in Philadelphia. The 
writer of the letters left no doubt 
that he was one of those who had 
taken Charley, for with his usual 
astuteness he tells the father certain 
facts and incidents which were con- 
vincing in their nature. 


At the advice of his counsel, Mr. 
Ross answered in the Ledger of Jury 
7, as the anonymous abductors had 
directed. After a number of ex- 
changes, the abductors directed Ross 
to put the money in a white satchel, 
and take the midnight Pennsylvania 
train for New York. There he was 
to take the 7 A. M. train for Albany. 
During all this long trip Ross was to 
stand on the platform of the rear 
car, ready at a moment’s notice to 
drop the satchel. The signal, if it 
was dark, would be a man with a 
torch in one hand and a white flag in 
the other; if it was light, the man 
would have the flag in one hand and 
ring a bell with the other. 

At the advice of a group of very 
prominent citizens, Ross did not risk 
$20,000 in the manner prescribed, but 
put into the satchel a letter in which 
be asked for the simultaneous ex- 
change of the money for the boy. 
Ross stood swaying on the rear plat- 
form from Philadelphia to New York, 
and again from New York to Albany. 
But no signal appeared, and, almost 
broken in health after this terrible 
experience, Ross returned to Phila- 
delphia. 

There he received a letter from the 
criminals saying they had not carried 
out their part of the bargain because 
of a report, seen in the papers, that 
he had gone that day to Pottsville to 
investigate the story of a child who 
had been found. They now directed 
Ross to have the money ready at his 
office. Ross replied that he would 
consent to nothing save a simultan- 
eous exchange. The kidnappers an- 
swered that they would not agree to 
such an exchange. and_ reiterated 
their threats to kill the boy if the 
ransom was not forthcoming accord- 
ing to their terms. Henceforth Ross 
is to direct his communications 
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hroorh the personals of the New 
s the imfe:-~ 
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were leaving for New York. 

It was now more than a month 
since the kidnapping, and the calce- 
ating criminals had not leh a ves- 
of as trail behind them But a 
A mar 
to one of the police captains im 
York and said that sometime be- 
he had been asked to join im a 
to kidnap one of the Vanderbin 
dren. When the man heard of 
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napping of Charley Ross, he ai 
connected the crime with thes¢ 


men, whose names were Willian 
nd Joseph Dooylas 

f the extortioners were 
this man, and he ai 
that the letters hac 
y Mosher. Both mer 
the New York police 
st long record of crime 
and when last heard of was in jai 
in Freehold, New Jersey, for bur- 
giary. He had escaped from prison 
The police force of the great cities 
eran to hunt down the two men 
¢ New York police were in touct 
with a brother-in-law of Mosher, wht 
professed to give his aid in helping 
the police find Mosher and Douglas 
but afterward it was discovered that 
he helped the men to elude the police 
and was in frequent communicator 
with them 

The man Douglas was soon traced 
and couid have been taken up at ani 
time. But. apprehensive Jest the ab- 
uctors wouid carry out tpeir threat 
to kill Charley if one of them were 
arrested, the police determined 
wait unti) they could take both of 
them together. The criminals con- 
tinued to correspond with Mr. Ross, 
writing from a half dozen different 
places, showing how hard pressed 
were tney by the police. 

These letters intimate that they are 
planning to steal! another child, a 
millionaire’s this time, and that when 
this is accomplished Charley must 


e, and that one of them has already 


1 


drawn the lot for his annihilation. 
In one of the last letters, nowever, 
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they intimate how they propose t& 
return the chiid after they have se- 
cured the money. Chariey was to be 
left @i some minister’s house, wh« 
was to be toicd his igentity anc re- 
quested to take the boy at once & 
Mr. Ross. With considerable impv- 
dence they toid Mr. Ross to put Char- 
€y up on exhibition when he had 
fot him back anc thus reimburse him- 
self, “for there is not a mother in 
Philadelphia who wil] not pay a doi- 
ar to see him.’ 

ln October, Mr. Ross broke dow: 
mentaliy and physically, and Mrs 
Ross was in @ serious condition. Ths 
latter's brothers, the Messrs. Lewis 
who were now conducting the case 
aeverminec to pay the ransom with- 
out any conditions save that the boy 
was to be returned, and without gues- 
tioning or molesting the abductors 
or their agents, when they came fo? 
the child In obedience to the di- 
rections of the brigands, Mr. Lewis 
on November 15 waited al! day in his 
room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, wit! 
& satchel containing the money im the 
prescribed denominations But the 
brigands, probably too closely watch- 
ed for by the police, did not appeat 
The next day Mr. Lewis imserted in 
the Heraid this message 

We have performed our part. You have 
broken faitt We will have no more 
trifling, action now must be simultan- 
cous 

No answer was ever received to 
this message, and this termmates the 
extraordinary correspondence wit! 
the brigands since July 3 

Along the blufis at Bay Ridge on 
the Long Island shore. stood two 
handsome cottages, belonging to 
Judge Van Brunt. of the supreme 
court of New York, and his brother. 
The judge occupied his house only in 
the summer and, before leaving for 
the winter, equipped it with a bur- 
gilar alarm connecting with the resi- 
denee of his brother. 

At two o'clock on the morning of 
December 14, 1874, this alarm awoke 
Mr. Van Brunt, who aroused his 
son, and sent him to investigate. As 
the young man approached his un- 
cle’s house, he saw the flicker of 
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light through the shutters and, sure 
now that the house had been entered 
by burglars, he roused the gardener, 
Scott, and the hired man, Frank, and 
with his father, all fully armed, they 
took up their stations around the 
house. Their plan was to wait until 
the burglars made their exit and 
then seize them. The night was 
stormy, cold and pitch dark. For an 
hour they waited. Finally the bur- 
glars emerged from the outside cel- 
lar stairway. Van Brunt commanded 
them to halt. The flash of their pis- 
tols was the only response. Van 
Brunt emptied the contents of his 
shotgun into the foremost of the 
two. He fell. The man behind him 
fired again at Van Brunt, but missed 
him. He ran around the house where 
he was confronted by the younger 
Van Brunt and Scott. The burglar 
discharged his pistol twice, but be- 
fore he could fire again his arm 
was struck down by a blow from the 
shotgun of the elder Van Brunt, who 
had followed him. The burglar now 
turned and ran, but a bullet from the 
pistol of young Van Brunt pierced 
his back and he fell dead. 


The other burglar was mortally 
wounded. When asked who he was, 
he said: “Men, I won’t lie to you. My 
name is Joseph Douglas, and the man 
over there is William Mosher. Mosh- 
er lives in New York City, and I 
have no home. Mosher is a married 
man and has five children. Mosher 
and I stole Charley Ross from Ger- 
mantown.” When asked who had 
charge of the child, he responded, 
“Mosher knows all about the child: 
ask him.” When told Mosher was 
dead, he exclaimed, “God help hts 
poor wife and family!” As for the 
child, he said, “God knows I tell you 
the truth: I don’t know where he is; 
Mosher knew.” Two hours later 
Douglas died. 


The New York police easily identi- 
fied the men as being Douglas and 
Mosher. Walter Ross was taken to 
view the bodies, and he recognized 
them at once. The coachman also 
identified the bodies as those of the 
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two men he had seen driving in the 
lane. 

The universal feeling of relief that 
the two criminals had been at last 
run down and had perished side by 
side in this dramatic manner soon 
gave way, in the hearts of the fam- 
ily and friends of Charley Ross, to 
anxiety lest it should be more diffi- 
cult than ever to find the child. And 
such it proved to be. 


Mosher’s wife was located, and 
said Mosher had told her that the 
child was in the custody of an old 
man and woman, but who or where 
they were she knew not. Once more 
the family and the officers and the 
populace of the land took up the 
search with renewed zest. Public 
sympathy and sentiment were, if 
anything, more stirred than when the 
boy was first’ taken. Children 
thought to be Charley Ross were held 
and investigated in most of the states, 
in Canada, and in several of the coun- 
tries of Europe. Mr. Ross lived for 
23 years after Charley’s disappear- 
ance; he spent $60,000 in investiga- 
tions and took part in examining into 
the mysterious cases of more than 
270 children who resembled his lost 
child. Mrs. Ross survived her hus- 
band 15 years, during which time 
she was untiring in her efforts to 
trace the missing son. If Charley 
Ross is living today he is a man of 
54 years of age. 


In view of the fact that nearly ev- 
eryone had seen a picture of Charley 
Ross, it is difficult to see how he 
could have lived anywhere and not 
have been recognized. Was Charley 
Ross killed? Over against this is the 
dying statement of Douglas that the 
boy was alive and the fact that Mosh- 
er had told his brother-in-law the 
night before his death, that they had 
not given up hope of securing the 
ransom. Why, if alive, would his 
custodians now conceal his person? 
Whichever way one turns, one meets 
a thick cloud of impenetrable mys- 
tery. The fate of Charley Ross is 
one of the secret things which belong 
to God. 


Reader’s Digest Service 
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_A. G, GARDINER (p. 263) is one of the ablest of English writers. For 17 years he 
edited the leading liberal paper in London, the Daily News. His brief and telling 
biographical portraits, collected in book form under the titles of “Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings,” “Pillars of Society,” and “The War Lords,” are favorably known to many 
leaders in this country. 

WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD (p. 267), 
practically every front of both armies. 
magazines. 


as special correspondent during the war, visited 
He has written leading articles for various 


BRUCE BARTON (p. 271), well known as a frequent magazine contributor, is the 
head of a large advertising business, although much of his time is given to writing. 


WILL IRWIN (p. 273), distinguished war correspondent and journalist, is author of 
“The Next War,” “Christ or Mars,” etc. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (p. 275) is “Yale’s most popular professor.” A year of 
his delightful comment in “As I Like It” has been made into a volume with the same 
title as the department, and will be particularly pleasing to those who wish to turn 
back for reference to his genial opinion on many phases of life and letters. 


CHARLES MERZ (p. 281) is a Yale man, 1915, and has had a wide journalistic 
experience both here and abroad. From 1919-20 he was associate editor of The New Re- 
public. Then he went around the world, for the New York World. 


A. WASHINGTON PEZET (p. 297) was born in Lima, Peru. He was taken to <%= 
as an infant and came to this country for his education. Upon leaving Harvard he 
turned to the writing of plays and was director of the first professional ‘Little Theatre” 
in America. It is Mr. Pezet’s ambition to extend the influence of the scientific spirit of 
research and experiment into the fields of politics, theology, ethics, education, and business. 


WILLIAM McANDREW (p. 299) has recently removed to Chicago to be superintendent 
of the public schools of that city. The World’s Work is assured by one of the men re- 
sponsible for his selection for this post that Mr. McAndrew’s articles in the World’s Work 
first brought him to the attention of the school authorities of Chicago as a man competent 
to meet their need for a new superintendent. 


DR. RICHARD C. CABOT (p. 303), following his war-time service in France, was 
called to the chair of Social Ethics at Harvard, and there he has made a study of espion- 
age as a canker in human relations. Dr. Cabot is known as the founder of hospital 
social service, as an authority on the heart and as a writer of charm and insight. His 
“What Men Live By” is one of the most buoyant anad stimulating of volumes, 
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The two Christmas subscriptions I ordered have indeed been 
appreciated by those who received them. I am continually being 
thanked for them. Your subscription list must be growing rapidly, 
as I am sure that there are many busy people who love the Digest 
as I do.—Birmingham, Ala. 


A 100% publication.—H. E. Straight, 1034 Chester St., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


After reading the Digest for one year, I am very, very glad to 
renew my subscription. I give it my unqualified endorsement as 
the most unique publication in America. Among the many periodi- 
cals that I receive, there is not one that entertains and instructs 
more than the Digest.—A. W. Carr, 807 Prairie Ave., Houston, Tex. 


I enjoy reading this publication very much and in fact it is the 
only one I take which I attempt to read through from cover to 
cover.—E. O. Arnold, Supt. of Schools, Marenisco, Mich. 


I am delighted with the Digest. It is the thing I have long 
been wishing for.—Dr. J. Hardin Mallard, Pythian Bldg., Meridian, 
Miss. 


I value the Digest very greatly as being the best medium by 
which the busy business man may keep in reasonable touch with the 
thoughts of the best magazine writers.—J. B. Musselman, Director, 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. 


I consider the Digest invaluable. It is packed full of just the 
kind of information which public speakers need to have at their 
instant command. I cannot recommend it too highly. I have 
spoken of it to many others and will continue to do so.—Marcus 
E. Lindsay, 351 Indiana Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


The Digest is delightful to read, inspiring to thought and a 
mine of information.—H. R. Snyder, Ontario, Ore. 


For me it is far and away more valuable than any other pub- 
lication I see.—Rev. Albert Torbet, Lemmon, S. D. 


It is the best magazine I have ever seen for one who hasn’t 
the time to spend reading long articles and digging them out of 
many periodicals.—Sidney D. Kaye, 2224 S. Ninth St., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 











